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THE FIRST ENGLISH-BRED HORSE TO WIN THE GRAND NATIONAL IN TWELVE YEARS, TAKING BECHER’S BROOK 
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N a few weeks time we hope our American allies— 
not with arms, but with umbrellas (most necessary 
here !), binoculars and guide-books—will be arriving 
to visit this country. Sir Stafford Cripps, I dare say, 
hopes that they will bring 
some dollars, too, but these 
are mysteries of state and 
high finance beyond a private 
scribbler’s ken. Still, I should 
like to feel that there was not 
going to be too much insist- 
ence on this side of Anglo- 
American co-operation. It 
makes friendship appear too 
interested to be friendship. } 
Besides, if it is not lése majeste 
to the ruling gods of the 
Western world to hint at it, } 
I find myself a little out of 
sympathy with an_inter- 
national financial system that 
bases the interchange of goods 
between friendly nations not 
on the mutual desire to ex- 
change but on frantic expedi- 
ents to secure “scarce” 
currencies, SirStafford Cripps’ 
eloquent persuasion notwith- 
standing, I regard Britain's 
present and necessitous scrab- 
bling for dollars as a waste of 
thought and effort which 
might be better applied to 
more useful matters. Under 
the fantastic rules of the 
financial game which we and 
the United States chose to 
play, it is no doubt necessary 
for us to do so, but if between 
us we could only summon up 
a little imagination and com- 
mon sense we might change 
the rules without great diffi- 
culty, and with immeasurable 
advantage to everybody ex- } 
cept a few speculators and 
financial monopolists. When the Atlantic Union adopts 
a common currency it will become a political reality of 
the first magnitude and a bigger obstacle in the way of 
Communist hopes than a hundred Berlin air-lifts. No one 
knows that better than Professor Varga of the Kremlin. 

However, this is a digression and, as some will 
think, an unseemly one. The question is ; what are the 
Americans who come to visit us going to get in return 
for the dollars they spend here ? I should like them to 
see the best of Britain and not the worst, not only for 
their own sakes but for ours. For there is a commodity 
they can give us that is worth all the dollars in the world: 
the goodwill of America towards this country. We shall 
not secure it if they leave our shores feeling that they 
have not had their money’s-worth or have been swindled. 

There is no need for them to feel that, for Britain, 
even in her blitzed, grey and penurious post-war 
state, has so much to offer that is worth seeing and 
storing in memory. She has, first and foremost, the 
greatest history of any nation in the modern world, 
and by history I mean, not a collection of relics in 
a museum or in a book, but a past that informs and 
inspires the present and future, or at least is capable 
of doing so: the kind of past on which this country 
drew with such immeasurable consequences to itself 
and mankind in the bleak and naked days of 1940. 
That is a history worth having, and it is here for an 
understanding American's appraisal at every turn 
of his summer pilgrimage. 

What will he see first ? The white cliffs of Vectis— 
the white island that the Romans knew and where 
Disraeli's Victoria Kegina—‘‘ Queen Titania gathering 
flowers with her Court in a soft and sea-girt isle and 
sending magic blossoms which, they say, turn the 
heads of those who receive them ''—so loved to spend, 
and ended, her days. Another English King was 
associated, less happily, with the Isle of Wight 
King Charles I|., a prisoner, in the closing days of the 
constitutional struggle which had such an incalculable 
effect on the future destinies both of England and 
America, and, indeed, of the entire globe. And as 
the ship which bears our honoured visitor to England 
rounds the cliffs he will see before him the low shores 
of the Solent and Southampton Water and the city 
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BANVARD 1S 


“The commencement of the London season is not marked in the almanack. .. . 
And now begins the desperation of the ready-made garment vendors—for both sexes—as 
The foliage is not yet out in the Parks, but, one by one, the 
The private boxes at the theatres, also, present a better style of occupants \ 
to the gaze of the audience—not the eleemosynary people, who hang their shawls and bonnets in the remote corner before \ 
they advance to the front, and then stand up and look round the house, and make a great to-do in drawing and withdrawing 
the curtains, and disposing their playbill with a pin on the front cushion; but nice-looking persons, who have taken the 
box properly at the office or the libraries; and coolly enter and sit down, placing their lorgnette and bouquet with quiet 
ease where they ought to be, and appearing as if they knew all about everything, and were accustomed to it. . . 
public boxes you see the artificial flowers, and gold bands, and perhaps even little feathers in the heads of the visitors. ... There 
is but one season in the year (of London life), and that is equivalent to a dozen—as much in its events as in its wear 
and tear—of the same space of time passed in the tranquil realities of the country.” \ 


it apparently takes its own... . 
the stock of heavy winter fashions still hangs on hand... 
best-known frequenters and equipages appear. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


still bearing its honourable and terrible scars of 1941— 
which is the historic gateway of our island. It was 
here that Harry the King—both in reality and in 
Shakespeare’s play—sailed for France and Agincourt, 


THE LONDON SEASON : REGENT STREET. 
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THE ASIATICUS RARIOTES IN FLOWER, AT EALING PARK. 


\ “This noble exotic is in the possession of Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing 


Park, to whom it was presented by Viscount Hardinge, on his 
return from India . . . it is now nine feet and a half in height, 
and forty-nine feet in circumference, with five bunches of flowers 

. «Of the most glorious scarlet, tipped with orange. This is 
the first time the Asiaticus rariotes has flowered in this country.” 


here that the little army of mercenaries which “ saved 
the sum of things for pay’ slipped away with the 
tide for the battlefields of Mons and Marne in 1914, 
and here that, five years ago, the greatest armada the 
world has ever seen set off under Eisenhower and 
Montgomery on its mighty and victorious crusade. 
Here alone is enough history to fill a hundred books. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 
OF MARCH 31, 1849. THE LONDON SEASON; AND THE “ ASIATICUS RARIOTES” IN FLOWER. 





There is no rule for it to come on, so 


On the journey to London—broken if the traveller 
is wise—is Wincliester, once the capital of England. 
The spirit of King Alfred, who stands in stone at the 
foot of its noble high street, still broods over the 
ancient city : the spirit of the 
man who shares with honest 
Abe Lincoln of Springfield the 
credit of being the noblest of 
all the legislators whom the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
race has given to mankind. 
Two other splendid spirits 
haunt Winchester: that of 
Jane Austen, who lies buried 
in its cathedral, and of her 
near contemporary, John 
Keats, who spent some of his 
happiest hours here in the 
autumn of 1819, and here 
gave the world some of his 
finest verse. Here, too, is 
the beautiful cathedral and 
William of Wykeham’s lovely 
school : the model, surely, in 
stone and spirit, of what a 
school should be, with its age- 
long adage over the gate, 
“Manners makyth Man ’’— 
never more true than it is to- 
day, when the forces of bar- 
barism and_ uncivilisation 
are once more threatening 
humanity’s achievements. 
Here, too, on the hills just 
above the town, looking down 
on the peaceful water- 
meadows of St. Cross, Thomas 
Hardy's greatest creation, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, met 
her end in the prison court- 
yard—itself close to the site 
of a Royal Palace which 
Christopher Wren was build- 
ing for Charles II. when he 
\ died, The ‘‘ Merry Monarch”’ 





. it is only in the 


ww = Was a great lover of Winches- 
ter, on whose open downs he delighted to ride hawking 
and whose then Dean—little Thomas Ken, author of 
“ The Evening Hymn "’—was his favourite divine, not- 
withstanding the latter’s staunch refusal to give the 
royal mistress, Nell Gwynne, a lodging. Winchester, too, 
is famous as the headquarters of those two gay, glorious 
and good-humoured regiments, the King’s Royal Rifles 
and the Rifle Brigade—the ‘‘ Greenjackets ’’ who added 
yet another page to their splendid history—comparable 
to that of America’s Marines—at Calais in 1940. 
The historical wealth of England can be realised 
when it is remembered that there are at least a score 
of other old cities in the country as rich in association 
and tradition as Winchester. There is Salisbury, 
with its Constable-painted spire, and Exeter in the 
West, Bristol and Gloucester, Shrewsbury, with its 
vanes above the Severn, George Borrow’s Norwich and 
Dickens’ Rochester ; York, Durham, Chester, Lichfield, 
Colchester, Cirencester and Warwick. The island is so 
small and its record in history so long and continuous 
that it is impossible to travel a dozen miles from any 
place in it in any direction without starting a 
thousand famous ghosts. Here, in this little rustic 
church, Keble was rector, or the poet-diarist, Kilvert, 
was curate ; here, on this obscure green, Joseph Arch 
harangued the village Hampdens or Wesley preached ; 
here, in this stately mansion, Chatham planned his 
campaigns, here Wellington shot pheasants and, more 
occasionally, beaters. Here, looking down on the 
river, Shelley visited the lowly sick ; here Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the philanthropist, a boy at Harrow School, 
witnessed the pauper’s funeral that transformed his 
life; here Newton, the Lincolnshire yeoman’s son, 
sitting in an orchard, speculated on the laws that 
rule and order the planets. 
Trackway and camp and city lost, 
Salt marsh where now is corn, 
Old wars, old peace, old arts that cease 
And so was England born. 
She is not any common earth, 
Water or wood or air 
But Merlin's isle of Gramarye 
Where you and I will fare.* 


<< Songs from Books.” By Rudyard Kipling, (Macmillan.) 
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RECENT EVENTS, NEWS AND OCCASIONS 
FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 


SHOWING SIGNAL HILL 
AND CABOT TOWER, 
NAMED AFTER THE 
DISCOVERER O: NEW- 
FOUNDLAND; ST. 
JOHN’S HARBOUR, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 
SHIPPING 


In our issue dated 
March 19 we published 
photographs of New- 
foundland in connection 
with the British North 
America Bill, by which 
Newfoundland enters the 
Dominion of Canada. 
Owing to an _ incorrect 
caption having been sup- 
plied, the photograph 
described as a view of 
the harbour of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, did not 
represent that city. 
Above we publish a 
photograph of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


AND 


London Rowing Club, 
who have won the Tide- 
way Head of the River 
eleven times between 
1926 and 1939, scored 
another success on 
March 26, beating the 
holders, the Thames 
Rowing Club, by 10 secs. 
over the reverse Cham- 
pionship course from 
Mortlake to Putney. The 
results were: Best Boat 
Division : 1, London 
R.C., 19 mins. 35 secs. ; 
2. Thames R.C., 19 mins. 
4S secs.; 3. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, 
19 mins. 49 secs. Clinker 
Division; 1. Emmanuel 
College, 20 mins. 45 secs. ; 
2. Selwyn College, 
20 mins. 55 secs. ; 3. Cor- 
pus Christi College, 21 
mins. 12 secs. Light- 
weight Division : London 
Schoot of Economics, 
21 mins. 34 secs. (winner) 
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ITALIANS SHOT BY THE 


THE MASSACRE, 


INAUGURATION OF THE ARDEATINE CAVES MEMORIAL TO 335 
GERMANS: THE CEREMONY ON THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
Ministers, high civil and military officials and diplomats attended the inauguration of the memorial t 
the Italians massacred by the Germans in the Ardeatine Caves as a reprisal, on March 24 1944, 
It is a great sepulchral stone (seen in background) below which lie the coffins of the victims 
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Oak Ridge. Tennessee (“Atom Town”), was 
the nuclear fission plants remair 
nited by an atomic im 


THE ATOMIC BOMB BECOMES AN OPEN CITY 


OAK RIDGE 
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Some 75,000 persons attended the ceremonies by whi 
thrown open on March 19. Though the town may now be visited 

tly guar The symbolic ribbon at a gate was reported to have been 
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CAMBRIDGE’S VICTORY IN THE CLOSEST 
FINISH FOR SEVENTY-TWO YEARS. 
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INE START THE CLOSEST UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE FOR SEVENTY-TWO YEARS: OXFORD, 


HAVING GAINEW AN EARLY LEAD, OXFORD (LEFT), 
HAVING WON TIE rOss AND CHOSEN THE MIDDLESEX STATION, ARE THE 


FURTHER BOAT BRIDGE, IN 7 MINS, 


HERE SEEN APPROACHING HAMMERSMI! 
12 SECS., HAD INCREASED THEIR LEAD TO A LENGTH AND A QUARTE 





THE FINEST RACE AND THE CLOSEST FINISH FOR SEVENTY-TWO YEARS : CAMBRIDGE (NEARER BOAT) WINNING BY A QUARTER OF A LENGTH WITH 


The ninety-ninth Oxford and .Cambridge Boat Race, which was rowed on summery weather. Oxford won the toss and chose the Middlesex station—and 
Saturday, March 26, was expected to provide a close finish, but no one had the argument as to whether this was a wise decision is likely to continue for 


thought it would prove to be one of the epic races of all time, the closest finish years. Davidge, the Oxford stroke, started at 9}—19—37} against Jennens’s 
for seventy-two years and probably the best race ever likely to be seen by any 9-—-18—38, and led* from the first stroke. By Craven Steps Oxford were clear 
of the huge crowd of spectators. The race was rowed at 11.30 in brilliant of Cambridge and passed the Mile in the extremely fast time of 4 mins. dead 
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‘FROM START TO FINISH IN AN EPIC 
UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


AFTER SHOOTING HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE, IT BECAME APPARENT THAT OXFORD'S LEAD, THOT 


FROM CHISWICK TO BARNES ERIDGE CAMBRIDGI (RIGHT) FOUGHT BACK SUPERBLY 
SATISFACTORY, WAS NOT SUFFICIENT TO ENABLI THEM TO TAKI THE SURREY WATER 


AT BARNES BRIDGE, WHICH THEY ARE HERI APPROACHING, DREW LEVEI 
TOT ES a 
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TH] THE LAST TEN STROKES IN THE FAST TIME OF 18 MINS. 57 SECS. THE SCENE SHOWS THE CROWDS ON THE MIDDLESEX BANK AT THE FINISHING-POST 
| Jennens spurted, but Davidge replied, and Oxford were leading by a length two boats were level. Both boats were rowing stroke for stroke, and wit! 
and a quarter. From this point bit by bit Cambridge began to edge up and Davidge raising the pace to 35 it looked as though the last 


bend would just 
Oxford were never able to cross over into the Surrey station. At Chiswick 


give Oxford victory, when in the last ten strokes Cambridge with a supreme effort 
Steps Cambridge were up to Oxford's rudder and despite a series of spurts by lifted their boat ahead to win rs 
Davidge, Oxford could not shake off their pursuers, and at Barnes Bridge the For 


by a quarter of a length in 18 mins 
the first time in history the whole course of 


secs 





PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE 


PUBLIC EYE. 


CHOOSING THE PICTURES 
FOR THIS YEAR'S SUMMER 
EXHIBITION THE R.A. 
HANGING COMMITTEE 
SITTING IN JUDGMENT. 


The members of the Royal 
Academy’s Hanging Committee 
who can be seen in our picture 
are (1. to r.): Mr. W. Curtis 
Green, R.A., F.R.1.B.A. (archi- 
tect); Mr. R. Garbe, R.A., 
F.R.B.S. (sculptor); Mr. B. 
Fleetwood-Walker, A.R.A. 
(painter); Mr. R. S. Austin, 
A.R.A. (engraver); Sir W. 
Russell Flint, R.A. (painter); 
Sir Gerald Kelly, R.A. (painter), 
chairman of the committee; 





Mr. R. G. Brundrit, R.A, 
(painter); Mr. A. K. Lawrence, 
R.A. (painter); Mr. James 
Bateman, R.A. (painter); Mr 
Gilbert Ledward, R.A. (sculp- 
tor); and Mr. Robert Buhler 
A.R.A. (painter). As reported 
in our issue of March 19, Sir 
Alfred Munnings has announced 
his intention to retire from the 
Presidency of the Royal 
Academy at the end of the year. 


sovwnnsvrnanee NNN 
VISCOUNT ULLSWATER. 
Died on March 27, aged ninety-three. As Mr. James William 
Lowther he was Speaker of the House of Commons from 1905 to 
1921 and a very great holder of that office. He represented Great 
Britain at the International Conference at Venice, 1892, and at the 
International Conference on Emigration at Rome, 1924. He held 
many important chairmanships ; and was a Trustee of the British 
Museum, 1922-31, and of the National Portrait Gallery, 1925. 


ATTENDING THE CENTENARY DINNER OF THE HARDWICKE SOCIETY 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH (CENTRE). 


LINCOLN'S INN 


The Duke of Edinburgh attended the centenary dinner of the Hardwicke Society at Lincoln's Inn 
Our photograph shows (1. to r.) Mr. Stephen Benson, ex-President of the 
Hardwicke Society ; Mr. R. Hendry White, President of the Hardwicke Society ; H.R.H. the Duke 
Lord Du Parcq and Lord Jowitt, the Lord Chancellor 


London, on March 23 


of Edinburgh ; 
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LEAVING BERLIN ON HIS WAY TQ NEW ‘YORK? 
SHOSTAKOVITCH, THE SOVIET COMPOSER (RIGHT). 

The Soviet composer Mr. Dmitri Shostakovitch left Tempelhof 

airfield on March 22, in an American commercial aircraft, on his 

way from Moscow to New York to attend the conference on culture 

and peace. Mr. Shostakovitch was to have given a piano recital 

at the Town Hall in Philadelphia on March 30, but he was informed 
by the management that the hall was not available. 
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He also planned t 
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MARSHAL VASSILEVSKY. 

Moscow radio reported on March 24 that Marshal Vassilevsky had 
been apoeietes Minister of the Soviet Armed Forces in place of 
Marshal Bulganin. Marshal Vassilevsky is forty-seven and last 
November he was relieved of his post as Chief of Staff because he was 
“ overburdened with work.” He became Chief of Staff in 1943 after 
he had helped to prem the plan for the German defeat at Stalingrad. 

e victory against the Japanese in deecnmnesion in 1945, 
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DISCUSSING THE SUBSTITUTION OF WEST MARKS FOR EAST MARKS IN THE WESTERN SECTOR 


: THE THREE MILITARY COMMANDANTS AT A PRESS CONFERENCE. 


On March 20, the British, United States and French Military Governors in Germany banned the Russian 

Sector East Mark as legal currency in the Western Sectors of Berlin. 

military commandants at a Press conference shows (|. to r. at table) Major-General G. K. Bourne (Britain), 
General Ganeval (France) and General Howley (U.S.A.). 


Our photograph of the three 
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PROMINENT PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: 
PERSONALITIES IN THREE CONTINENTS. 











MR. CHURCHILL, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE QUEEN ELIZABETH WHEN ARRIVING AI 
NEW YORK WITH HIS FAMILY ON MARCH 23: (LEFT TO RIGHT) CAPTAIN CHRISTOPHER 
SOAMES (SON-IN-LAW), MRS. SOAMES (DAUGHTER), MR. CHURCHILL AND MRS, CHURCHILL. 


THE ACCOLADE OF KNIGHTHOOD: SIR DONALD BRADMAN (RIGHT, 
CENTRE), THE WORLD-FAMOUS BATSMAN, TALKING TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 
MR. MCKELL, AT CANBERRA. (RIGHT) LADY BRADMAN, 

On March 15 Sir Donald Bradman, who was made a Knight Bachelor in the New Year Honours in recog- 
nition of his services in Test cricket and for other public services, received the accolade from the Governor- 
General of Australia, Mr. McKell, in the Queen's Hall, Parliament House, Canberra. For the ceremony 
he knelt on a red plush cushion as Mr. McKell touched him on both shoulders with an infantry sword. 


RECEIVING 


“OSCARS '': MR. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, 
MISS CLAIRE 
WALTER HUSTON 


“ Oscars" 


RECEIVING SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER'S TWO 
DEPUTISED FOR THE ENGLISH ACTOR: (L. TO R.) 
MISS JANE WYMAN (BEST ACTRESS), MR. 


On March 24 in Hollywood the Motion Picture Academy's awards 


At the ceremony Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, Jnr.. 
also received two awards (best colour picture and best musical score) 
was for her performance in “ Johnny Belinda.” 


three minor awards 
British film “ Red Shoes” 


JNR. 
TREVOR (BEST SUPPORTING 
(BEST SUPPORTING 
brought high honour to British films, 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s “ Hamlet" winning two major awards (for the best male performance and the best film) and SIR 


received the awards on Sir Laurence Olivier’s behalf. The pe - 
Miss Wyman’s award OSCARS FOR THE 


MEETING AGAIN FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE FULTON SPEECH: MR. CHURCHILI 


(RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN AT BLAIR HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 
On March 23 Mr. Churchill, accompanied by Mrs. Churchill and their daughter and son-in-law, Captain and 
Mrs. Christopher Soames, arrived in New York in the Queen Elizabeth and were met by Sir Francis Evans, 
the British msul-General, and Mr. Bernard Baruch, who is Mr. Churchill’s host. Also at the pier was a 
small group of demonstrators chanting “‘Go home, Mr. Churchill, we want peace.” The same evening the 
party dined with President Truman at Blair House in Washington. 


ANOTHER STEP TOWARDS WESTERN CO-OPERATION : THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF ITALY 
AND FRANCE (L. TO R.), COUNT SFORZA AND M. SCHUMAN, AFTER SIGNING THE 
FRANCO-ITALIAN TREATY ON ECONOMIC UNITY. 

On March 26, the Foreign Secretaries of France and Italy, M. Schuman and Count Sforza, signed at the 
Quai d'Orsay, in Paris, a Franco-Italian Treaty which foresees an eventual Customs and economic union 
between the two countries. The Treaty, which has yet to be ratified by the two Parliaments, is regarded 
as an important step forward and was described by M. Schuman as a first step towards European union 
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M* STANLEY 
I CURSITER, 
} who has recently 


} been appointed 
his Majesty's 


Painter and 
Limner in Scot- 
land, was for 


years 





eighteen 
Director of the 
National Galleries 
MR. STANLEY CURSITER, THE AUTHOR OF of Scotland, in 
ly A an tan tan to a hag succession to that 
been appointed his Majesty’s Painter and learned and amus- 
Limner in Scotland. In 1930 he succeeded ing man, Sir 
Sir a ma L. Caw as Director of the National ee a 
Galleries of Scotland, but after eighteen James Caw. The 
years he retired, at the age of sixty, and is National Gallery 
now living in an old shipyard building . . 
which he has adapted in Stromness, Orkney. Of Scotland 
(although it has 
less ground to cover) contains a far better representative 
selection of Scottish artists than any gallery in London 
contains of English artists. In London our represen- 
tative works are scattered and the Tate, which was 
founded as a “ National Gallery of British Art,”” has 
been diverted from its original purpose, and has 
largely lost its national flavour. Any man in charge of 
the Edinburgh Gallery might well be tempted to write 
a history of Scottish Art, with so many of its finest 
productions on the walls around him: to Mr. Cursiter 
the work has evidently been a labour of love. 

The earliest Scottish artist whom Mr. Cursiter has 
been able to trace is King David II., who, after his 
capture at Neville’s Cross in 1346, was imprisoned in 
Nottingham Castle and “ scratched out with his finger- 
nails on the walls of his dungeon the whole history 
of our Saviour’s passion.’’ Just 300 years after, his 
designs were still visible: Fuller wrote: ‘ Although 
the figures be rough and rude, yet in one respect they 
are to be compared unto, yea, preferred before the 
choycest pieces and most exact platforms of all 
engravers, being done at such disadvantages; and 
out of a mere rock, without any light to direct him, 
or instruments to help him, besides his bare hands.”’ 
Mr. Cursiter regretfully admits that this performance 
‘should properly be classed under sculpture” : 
etching or lithography might be suggested as alter- 
natives. The first paintings of note in Scotland are 
panels at Holyrood, the chief one being of Sir Edward 
Boncle kneeling, with an organ and two angels behind 
him; this is with great plausibility attributed to 





THE WORK OF A SCOTTISH ARTIST “‘ WHO PAINTED ‘ RIBBONS AND LACES 
AND SWEET PRETTY FACES ' WITH A SKILL AND CHARM WHICH NOT EVEN 
ANY FRENCHMAN MAS EXCELLED™ : ‘ THE ARTIST'S WIFE," BY ALLAN 
RAMSAY. THIS PORTRAIT OF RAMSAY'S SECOND WIFE WAS PROBABLY 
PAINTED IN ROME IN 1755, SHORTLY AFTER THEIR ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 


National Gallery of Scotland. 
Hugo van der Goes, but he probably painted it in 
Bruges, where Boncle had connections. The earliest 
native paintefs appear to have been George Jamesone 
and John Scougall, who were early seventeenth 
century, and are here represented by really impressive 
portraits. But the most celebrated portraits of that 
century were produced for Holyrood by amother 
foreigner, Jacob De Witt. “‘ He undertook to ‘ com- 
pleatly draw, finish, and perfyte’ the portraits of 


* Scottish Art: To the Close of the Nineteenth Century.” By 
Stanley Cursiter, C.B.E., R.S.A. 64 Reproductions; 16 in Colour 
Harrap ; 17s. 6d.) 
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“SCOTTISH ART”: By STANLEY CURSITER.* 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


a hundred-and-ten Scottish Kings, starting with 
Fergus I., and “to make them like unto the Originalls 
which are to be given him.’ The sources of these 
‘ originalls’ remain unspecified, but it is said of 
De Witt that ‘this painter had a fertile imagination 
and a ready pencil.’ He is reputed to have found his 
models in the Canongate. To this day the pecu- 
liarly long-nosed race of Kings depicted by De Witt 
looks down from the walls of the Great Gallery on 
the State banquets and elections of Scottish repre- 
sentative peers.’’ Sir John de Medina, a Flemish- 
Spaniard, was the next outstanding figure: he, who 





“ ROBERT ADAM," BY JAMES TASSIE. THIS PORTRAIT, MODELLED IN WAX 
AND CAST IN A VITREOUS PASTE, IS ONE OF TASSIE'S FINEST MEDALLIONS 


Scottish Natwnal Portrait Gallery. 


is too often confused with a son and a grandson, had 


merits : he was also the last man to receive a knight- 
hood in Scotland before the Union of the Parliaments. 

With the eighteenth century we enter into a full 
new stream of Scottish culture. ‘‘ Scottish painting 
in the eighteenth century may be said to open with 
William Aikman, to find its most charming expression 
in the work of Allan Ramsay, and to end with Raeburn 
at the peak of his career. It was a period of great 
development, starting with a political upheaval in 
the Union of the Parliaments, interrupted by two 
outbreaks of Civil War, the Fifteen and the Forty- 
Five, and finishing in an extraordinary surge of 
literary brilliance. Three poets arose to sing to their 


own people, Fergusson, Ramsay, Burns. In every 
phase of life great figures emerged. ... Edinburgh 
became a city on the map of Europe.’ Painters 


thereafter became ever more numerous and ever more 
varied : in the nineteenth century Dyce and Herd- 
man, who were born Pre-Raphaelites, had little in 
common with their Scottish portrait-painting pre- 
decessors. Thomson of Duddingston produced wild, 
romantic landscapes ; Sir Francis Grant, in an almost 
Frith-like manner, depicted golf at North Berwick, 
with a man putting with difficulty on a green sur- 
rounded by people on ponies and actually invaded 
by sitting men with bottles. Of them all I think the 
most lovable, if not the greatest, to be Allan Ramsay, 
who painted ‘ribbons and laces and sweet pretty 
faces’ with a skill and charm which not even any 
Frenchman has excelled. 

I wish that this book could have been a little 
larger ; there are only about 120 pages of text and, 
although the illustrations are proportionately numerous, 
more of them would have been welcome. There are 
seven lovely reproductions from Raeburn (whose 
father is, mysteriously to me, described as ‘‘ a yarn- 
boiler '’), but the greatest of all his portraits is missing. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is quoted as saying of ‘ The 
McNab "’ that he had never seen a finer representation 
of a human being. It may’be true that that superb 
painting has been used as an advertisement for a 
commodity which Scotland has produced even more 
profusely and surpassingly than she has produced 
art; but that should not have ruled it out of a com- 
prehensive book. The prolific family of Alexander 
Nasmyth, “father of Scottish landscape "’ are all 
mentioned, including James, who invented the steam- 
hammer and endowed a fund for the relief of neces- 


sitous artists: even the daughters were talented and 





deserve reproduction, but we have to be content with 
Alexander's picture of ‘‘London’s Capital "’—the 
Thames, Westminster Bridge, and St. Paul's in the 
distances. Sir David Wilkie, who had great renown 
in his day and is now due for a return, not merely on 
account of his interest as a genre recorder, but because 
of the glow and richness of his colour, has to be con- 
tent with one monochrome reproduction, ‘‘ The Village 
Politicians,” in addition to one colour reproduction, 
‘“‘ The Letter of Introduction.” The limitations of date, 
I suppose, excluded Sir W. Y. Cameron and Sir Muirhead 
Bone ; but what I do most emphatically miss is a 
reproduction from William McTaggart. 

He is recognised adequately enough: Mr. Cursiter 
says of him: ‘‘ McTaggart remains the great inter- 
preter of the Scottish scene, but even more, in the 
very personal form of Impressionism which grew from 
his love of light and colour, he marks a great division 
between the earlier and later aspects of Scottish art.” 
Never in the history of painting has there been a 
more signal example of development in visign and 
technique. He began carefully painting rustic scenes— 
children at the cottage door and so on—in the Mid- 
Victorian’ manner of which we haye been recently 
reminded by the show of Chantrey pictures at the 
Royal Academy. Gradually he was pulled back to 
the wide landscapes and, above all, seascapes of the 
Kintyre in which he was born, and with-the return 
came an ever freer and bolder manner of brushwork, 
a certainty of recording light and colour, wave and 
wind, storm and stillness which made him one of 
the greatest sea-painters who ever lived. But when 
one looks, in the neighbourhood of the pages which 
deal with him, for one of his great, glittering sea-pieces, 
one finds nothing of his but a misty mountain scene 
by old Peter Graham who, until he was over eighty 
and well into our own time used regularly to send 
into our Academy pictures of wet and shaggy High- 
land cattle morosely regretting the climate. This 
picture, oddly enough, contains no cattle ; but Graham, 
presumably to show that he wasn’t set in a rut, 
substituted for the cattle a fisherman and a few sheep. 

And, since we have come to sheep, why is there 
not even a mention of Joseph Farquharson, R.A., 
who exhibited in the Academy until he was nearly 
ninety, and could always be relied on for sheep, 
usually winding their ways through snow, with the 
last sun-rays filtering through trees on to them and 
their tracks? In point of fact, he did his special 
thing well: if he repeated himself, it is likely that his 


“ PORTRAIT OF HENRY LAUDER,” BY ROBERT SCOTT LAUDER, R.5.A. SCOTT 
LAUDER 1S REMEMBERED FOR HIS GREAT GIFTS AS A TEACHER, IN THIS 
PORTRAIT OF HIS BROTHER HE FOLLOWS HIS OWN PRECEPT—A SCRUPULOUS 
REGARD For tone. [National Gallery of Scotland.) 
Reproductions from the book“ Scottish Art” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers. 


market of shipbuilders and manufacturers, with their 
large new houses and shelves of standard authors, 
insisted on it : after all, in the commercial Holland of 
the seventeenth century Jan Steen and Teniers were 
probably often given the hint that a ‘“‘ Boors Drinking ”’ 
would be welcome, but nothing else. 

From that extraordinarily talented painter Orchard- 
son, Mr. Cursiter makes a happy choice : a straight picture 
of a farmer's daughter feeding pigeons at a barn-door 
which takes us back to the early nineteenth century. 

Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 458 of this issue. 
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RELICS OF A ROYAL WEDDING: 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S SLIPPERS AND 
BRIDAL DRESS. 
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\ , , 
\ PRESENTED TO NORTHAMPTON MUSEUM OF FOOTWEAR BY MRS. ROBIN GRAY, WITH HER LATE MAJESTY S x QUEEN VICTORIA'S ALL-BRITISH WEDDING DRESS OF WHITE SATIN } 
Fr) WEDDING SLIPPERS: A PAIR OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S STOCKINGS WITH OPENWORK LACE STITCH. \\ ‘ axa Lace. [Reproduced by Courtesy of the London Museum.| \ 





N January 8, 1949, 

an advertisement, 
“Queen Victoria's 
wedding shoes. Au- } 
thentic. What offers?" \ 
appeared in The Times 
As a result, the North- 
ampton Museum of 
Footwear has acquired 
them through the 
generosity of the owner, 
Mrs. Robin Gray. She 
received many tempt- 
ing offers, but when 
Mr. T. Osborne Robin- 
son, scenic artist of the 
Northampton Reper- 
tory Theatre, who had 
obtained an option to 
buy them for the 
Museum, wrote that he 
had not been able to 
get sufficient support 
for their purchase, she 
decided to present 
them. The slippers, by 
Messrs. Gundry and 
Sons of Soho, then 
the Royal House's 
shoemakers, are 9 ins. 
in length, thus dis- 
proving the idea that 
the Queen had tiny 
feet. Mrs. Gray has 
also given a pair of 
stockings worn by the 
Queen, though not on 
her wedding day, and 
certifying documents. 
We reproduce part of a 
letter signed ‘* Augusta 
W."’, probably = the 
first to own the shoes 
after the Queen had PRESENTED TO THE NORTHAMPTON MUSEUM OF FOOTWEAR BY MRS. ROBIN GRAY: | , 
parted from them. QUEEN VICTORIA'S 9-IN. IVORY SATIN WEDDING SLIPPERS, THE VAMPS STITCHED WITH RIBBON, y, : { 
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Q* Friday, March 18, Mr. Ernest Bevin 
announced in the House of Commons 
the agreement on the proposed North Atlantic 
Pact, the text of which would probably be 
signed in the first week of April. This was a 
solemn occasion. The statement met with the 
overwhelming assent of the House, yet every- 
one who heard, or afterwards read, what the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had to 
say must have been deeply conscious that this 
new step emphasised the division of the world into two 
camps. Very few can have believed that this was avoidable. 
At the same time, very few can have failed to be impressed 
by the tragedy of the sequence of events. Mr. J. B. Hynd, 
a former member of the Government, expressed a sentiment 
which must have been in many minds when he said that 
the Labour Party in the House and in the country warmly 
welcomed the step but felt deep regret that, despite the 
long and patient efforts of the Government, it had not been 
possible to reach the goal announced as the Labour Party 
policy of 1945: the consolidation of all Allies who won 
the last struggle against the enemy. In the past allies 
have split up after exertions shared against a common 
foe, but seldom so speedily and 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele* Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


been proved wrong, and indeed the text which has now 
been agreed upon is stronger and more precise than even 
the optimists expected. At the same time, the terms are 
not provocative. To the parties they will appear to 
justify the assertion of Mr. Bevin that the Treaty is purely 
defensive, though, unfortunately, there is little hope that 
it will be so regarded on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

Readers of my articles do not need to be told that I 
have been an unqualified advocate of the North Atlantic 
Pact. In principle also the more countries that are pre- 
pared to join it the better, even though Italy’s interests 
in the North Atlantic area are limited. I have, however, sug- 
gested in the past one possible objection to so wide an 
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It was interesting to note that during 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD ° ira 'inestees irom the United States stated 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 


that some anxiety had been expressed about 
this third article, much more so than about 
the fifth, which the nation appears to have 
swallowed whole without so much as a 
grimace, though only a few weeks ago it 
looked as though it would find this article 
unpleasant medicine. It is, I am sure, a 
mistake to suppose that the United States is in a 
position to pour out equipment in mass for the defence 
of the European countries. While negotiations for a 
North Atlantic Pact were in progress, the organisation 
of United States defence was subjected to some sharp 
criticism in the report to the Congress of an official commis- 
sion, which accused it of waste and extravagance. The defence 
budget is already colossal, and the Commission reveals that 
when first drawn up it was twice the size of that which 
has since been accepted. As I have said before, in my 
view France should have the priority in material aid for 
the time being, because without a strong France it is almost 
impossible to maintain an effective defence of the European 

continent against armed aggression. 





completely. 

Simultaneously with Mr. Bevin's 
announcement, the text of the North 
Atlantic Treaty was published as a 
White Paper. The preamble states 
that the parties reaffirm their faith 


Estimated populations of the Eight Countries whose Governments have negotiated 


the text of the North Atlantic Pact. 





in the purposes and principles of U.S.A. 
the Charter of the United Nations U.K. 





and their desire to live at peace 
with all peoples and all Governments. 
Then follow fourteen articles, of which 
I give the gist. (1) The parties under- 
take to settle international disputes 


France 
Canada 


by peaceful means. (2) They will Belgium = 
contribute towards the further de- 
velopment of peaceful international Norway = 


relations and seek to eliminate 
conflict in their international economic 
policies, (3) They will separately and 
jointly maintain and develop their 
individual and collective ‘capacity to 


Luxemburg * 





Netherlands == 


Total population 269,609,000 


’ If, however, the third article 
raises a problem for the United 
States, it also imposes a _ respon- 
sibility upon all the parties to the 
Treaty. They will all have to make 
an effort to increase their contribu- 
144,708,000 tions in order, in the words of the 

article, to maintain and develop 
50,019,000 their individual and collective capacity 
40,830,000 to resist armed attack. {One of 
12,582,000 them which appears to be making a 
. : vigorous start is Belgium. For France 
9,636,000 and the Netherlands the task is 


8,389,000 difficult. The French finances are 
still in a dangerous situation, and 

3,145,000 both countries are involved in 
300,000 heavy Asiatic commitments, the end 


of which is in neither case within 
sight. None of the European parties 
can afford to wreck their economy 
by devoting excessive efforts to the 








resist armed attack. (4) They will 
consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of 
them, the territorial integrity, independence, or 
security of any party is threatened. (5) They agree 
that an armed attack against any one party is to 
be considered an attack against all; in that case each 
will assist the party or parties attacked by such action 
as is deemed necessary, including the use of armed 
force. (6) An armed attack is deemed to include an 
armed attack on any party in Europe or North America, 
on Algeria, on the occupation forces of any party in 
Europe, on the islands under the jurisdiction of any 
party in the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic 
of Cancer, or on the vessels or aircraft in this area 
of any of the parties, 

(7) The Treaty does not affect rights and obliga- 
tions under the Charter. (8) Each party declares | 
that none of its international 
engagements conflicts with the 
provisions of the Treaty. (9) The 
parties will establish a Council 
to consider matters concerning 
an implementation of the Treaty. 
(10) The parties may, by 


Estimated populations of the Four Countries who have also 


been invited to join the North Atlantic Pact. 


Italy orescence 45,645,000 
Portugal =— 8,312,000 
Denmark = 4,078,000 
Iceland * 130,000 


Total population 58,165,000 


Estimated populations of the Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations which are not 


participants in the North Atlantic Pact. 





unanimous agreement, invite India 





other States to accede to the 





production of armaments, but at the 
same time paper plans for co-operation, however 
good, will not of themselves suffice to ward off the 
dangers which are envisaged. If a dozen nations are 
brought into an alliance of this nature, that alliance 
is in itself a step towards security, because it 
prevents a would-be aggressor from planning the 
*“one-by-one” conquest which Hitler achieved; but 
even their united endeavours will not prevent the 
overrunning of Western Europe in the event of war 
unless they have arms in their hands. 

There is clearly much more to be done in other 
directions. The Council prescribed in the ninth article 
has to be set up. It will have to be served by 
some form of military committee or staff, and the 
relations between this and the military organisation 
of the Brussels Treaty will have to be determined. 
I cannot even speculate at 
this point as to whether there 
will be an amalgamation on 
that side. Then there is the 
situation of Greece and Turkey. 
They have no relation to the 
North Atlantic area, but on 

the other hand, as I have 
319,097,000 remarked, Italy has not much. 
Will another pact in the Medi- 


Ireaty. (11) The Treaty shall be - 

ratified by the parties in accord | Pakistan 70,103,000 terranean be necessary? There 
ance with their respective con- Union of | is the question of Spain, which 
stitutional processes, (12) After : | creates the liveliest discussion 
the Treaty has been in force South Africa =— 11,400,000 | whenever it is raised. Spain 
for ten years the parties may Australia oe 7,581,000 is more closely related to the 
consult for the purpose of re- ‘ie | North Atlantic than Italy, and 
viewing it, having regard to the Ceylon 6,695,000 | intimately related to Portugal, 
factors then affecting peace and New Zealand » 1,803,000 | which has been invited to 
security in the North Atlantic ee become a member of the Pact. 
area, including the development Total population 417,479,000 It is reported that Portugal 


of arrangements for the main- 
tenance of peace under the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
(13) After the Treaty has been 
in force for twenty years any 
party may cease to be a party 
one year after its notice of 
denunciation has been given to 


MAN-POWER FIGURES BEHIND THE NEGOTIATIONS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT: TABLES GIVING THE POPULATIONS 
OF THE EIGHT NEGOTIATING COUNTRIES, THE FOUR COUNTRIES INVITED TO SIGN, AND 

BRITISH COMMONWEALTH WHICH LIE OUTSIDE THE AREA CONCERNED. 
On March 18 the text of the North Atlantic Treaty was published simultaneously in the capitals of the eight negotiating nations— by inch, 


the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and 
announced in the House of Commons that full agreement had been reached among the negotiating countries in what he described 


THE MEMBERS OF THE 


- strongly favours the inclusion of 
Spain, and may bring the matter 
up at the earliest opportunity. 
While the subject of Spain still 
excites controversy, international 
opinion is moving, if only inch 
towards the view 


jorway—and Mr. Bevin that her indefinite isolation is 


the Government of the United as “one of the greatest steps towards world peace and world security which has been taken since the end of the First World impossible. 
States of America. (14) The War.” He emphasised that the Pact is a purely defensive one for common security and directed against no one. Its signature The North Atlantic Treaty 
Treaty, of which English and was expected to take place at Washington in the first week of April and invitations to sign had also been made to Denmark, will mark a great stride to- 


French texts are equally authen- 
tic, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of 
the United States of America. 
In addition to the eight Govern 
ments which have negotiated the text the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, Canada, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and Norway—invitations 
have been addressed to those of Denmark, Iceland, 
Italy and Portugal. 

his is the culmination of a process which may be said 
to have been going on for a year. So far from its being 
the case, as some have alleged, that it represents a sinister 
initiative on the part of the United States, it started in 
Europe. Indeed, it did not even start with the great 
Powers of Europe, the United Kingdom and France, but 
with the little Benelux States. It is from their original 
pact, through the Brussels Treaty, which made Britain and 
France partners in this pact, that all has developed. There 


has manifestly been some difficulty in establishing a text 
which would meet the views and circumstances of all the 
parties, and some reckless commentators even went so 
far as to assert a short time ago that the difficulties were 
insuperable and that Norway would not join. 


They have 


Iceland, Italy and Portugal. 
careful handling in a Europe which he compares to a powder magazine. 
cerned and stress the fact that the only members of the British Commonwealth involved are the United Kingdom and Canada, 
the remainder (detailed in another table) lying outside the area concerned. At the date of writing there had been no official 
statement of Eastern European reaction to the Pact, but in the event of an Eastern Pact, the estimated population of the 


On this page Captain Falls outlines the separate articles of the Pact and stresses the need for its 
Our tables indicate the man-power of the nations con- 


Cominform countries may be given as 245,008,000 


extension of the Pact as has now been projected, and I will 
repeat it now. As regards the third article, the pledge 
of all the parties separately and jointly to maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack, it is evident that, in the present state of 
Europe and of European economy, a great part in the pro- 
vision of means to resist armed attack will have to be 
played by the United States. The resources of the United 
States in the conditions of warfare are almost limitless, 
or would eventually become so, but this is far from being 
the case in time of peace. The United States is also, let 
it be remembered, the primary figure in another defence 
pact, the Treaty of Rio. She has great commitments in 
the Mediterranean, in the Middle East, and in the Pacific, 
which are outside this new pact. I consider that it would 
be a mistake on her part, at least in the first instance, to 
divide out what she can spare in Europe by percentages, 
but with so many parties as are now concerned there will 
be strong pressure on her to do so. 


wards the consolidation of the 
free world for self-defence. Its 
defensive nature has been 
announced, but it needs to 
be still further insisted upon, 
by such deeds as are possible as well as by words. 
Europe is a powder-magazine, and that is a place 
where it is impossible to take’ too many precautions. 
Careless and provocative handling of an instrument 
designed to maintain peace might result in its having the 
opposite effect. Any sign, for example, that the United 
States was preparing European bases for an assault 
upon Soviet Russia might precipitate a crisis. It is 
reported that the United States Government is fully con- 
scious of this danger and will take steps to avoid it, but 
it may be freely admitted that Russia will require a great 
deal of convincing of the facts. Whatever the upshot, 
I have no doubt that the most enlightened course has been 
taken and that no other open to the nations concerned 
would have afforded equal prospects of honourable peace. 
But this is not a treaty which comes to life only in emergency. 
It is, so to speak, dynamic, requiring constant effort. Its 
success can be judged only after that effort has been observed 
over a certain period. 
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LONGLEAT, LORD BATH’S SPLENDID ELIZABETHAN 
MANSION, WHICH THE PUBLIC MAY NOW VISIT. 
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WITH THE FAMILY 

COACH, BUILT ¢. 1750, 
) d STANDING AT THE FOOT : 
\ Ls =" _ & 3 : THE MAGNIFICENT 
\ CL 4 = ‘ ; . “ nie STAIRCASE CONSTRUC- 
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SHOWING THE WHITE MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE, COPIED FROM ONE IN THE DOGES’ PALACE, WEES THE INTERIOR 
WAS REMODELLED IN 


} VENICE: THE SALOON, HUNG WITH TAPESTRIES ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE OF CYRUS. 1808 
\ 


NSO yynnnennenunny 


; IN THE HALL BEFORE THE SPLENDID MARBLE CARYATID) MANTEI 
OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF ELIZABETHAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN THE COUNTRY : LONGLEAT, BEGUN PIECE WHICH BELONGS TO THE PRE-WYATVILLE INTERIOR 
SIR JOHN THYNNE (A PROTEGE OF THE LORD PROTECTOR SOMERSET) IN 1547 AND COMPLETED IN 1578. THE MARQUESS AND MARCHIONESS OF BATH AND THEIR DOGS. 
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FAMOUS FOR THE EMBOSSED CORDOVA LEATHER WITH WHICH THE WALLS ARE HUNG, ' HUNG WITH A SERIES OF IMPORTANT PORTRAITS THE PANELLED FAMILY 
AND FOR THE ELABORATE GILDED AND PAINTED CEILING: THE STATE DINING-ROOM. DINING-ROOM, SHOWING THE ELABORATELY DECORATED CEILING, 


The Marquess of Bath, as recorded in our last week's issue, has opened Longleat, to whom the north front is also due. But the shell at least of the original building 


Warminster, Wilts, to the public once more This Elizabethan mansion takes remains. It is a rectangular pile, adorned with classical pilasters and cornices, relieved 

its name from the longa leta, the long leat or stream which comes down from by great mullioned windows and surmounted by balustrades. Many distinguished 

Horningsham and has been wfdened to form fishponds and lakes at various points persons have visited Longleat. The first Viscount Weymouth extended hospitality for 

A small Augustinian Priory, founded ¢. 1270, originally stood on the site, which was twenty years to the non-juring Bishop Ken and the third Viscount, who became 

acquired by Sir John Thynne, who converted the priory into a dwelling-house The Marquess of Bath in 1789, received George III. and Queen Charlotte there. The 

work began in 1547 and was not completed till 1578. Alterations and additions remodelled interior is extremely fine and the noble rooms and corridors contain an 
ntinued, and finally, in 1808, the interior was modernised by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, unrivalled-eollection of works of art including paintings by many masters 
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WHERE PLANS FOR THE ‘DEFENCE AND MILITARY UNITY OF WESTERN BUROPE ARE BEING EVOLVED: | 


In our issue of March 26 we published a drawing by Bryan de Grineau of examines their credentials. Across the cobbled courtyard, with its grass plots. lj sit 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery's headquarters at the Chateau des Fougéres, at are the headquarters of Air Marshal Sir James Robb, Commander-in-Chief of Fis 
Fontainebleau. About a mile-and-a-half away are the combined headquarters of Air Forces, Western Europe, which occupy the whole of the south side except ha 
the forces of the signatories to the Brussels Pact (Western Union), housed in tor the office of General de l'Armée J. de Lattre de Tassigny, Commander-in-Chief, ; Oo 
the buildings surrounding the Cour de Henri IV. at the Palace of Fontainebleau Land Forces, Western Europe, situated under the balcony in the central portion he 
which were used for the School of Artillery before the war. One enters by the below the flags of the five nations who have joined together for purposes of lat 
, gateway on the north side, where a French naval picket stops visitors and common security. The offices of the headquarters of the Land Forces are vs 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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THE FONTAINEBLEAU COMBINED HEADQUARTERS OF WESTERN UNION’S LAND, AIR AND SEA FORCES. 


situated in the buildings on the east side (on the left in our drawing), and the 
Flag Officer, Western Europe, Vice-Admiral Robert Jaujard, of the French Navy, 
has his offices and staff in the buildings on the north side; the exterior, facing 
on the Place Frangois let, being shown in our inset drawing. The visitor, as 
he is conducted by a French naval rating across the courtyard, quickly assimi- 
lates the international atmosphere of the place as he passes groups of Belgian, 
French. British, Dutch and Luxemburg officers of the three Services. Inside 


BRYAN DE GRINEAU 


the buildings there are spacious offices, those on the south side having mag- 
nificent views from the windows over the gardens of the Palace. Officers on 
the staff are billeted in the town and have their Mess there. The combined 
headquarters are completely self-contained and there is little to indicate to the 
tourist visiting the Palace of Fontainebleau that only a short distance away 
far-reaching plans are being evolved to give Western Europe the strength and 
unity necessary for the maintenance of peace 
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TRAINING THE PILOTS OF THE FUTURE 
AT THE R.A.F. COLLEGE, CRANWELL. 


tle Royal Air Force 
College at Cranwell, 
Lincolnshire, stands on the 
site of H.M.S. Dzdalus, an 
Admiralty aeroplane and 
airship station used in 
World War I. The College 
was opened in 1920 in 
temporary buildings near 
by, and the foundation 
stone of the permanent 
building was laid in 1929, 
the building being first 
occupied in 1933. The 
College provides accom- 
modation for 320 cadets 
who, unlike their pre-war 
predecessors, do not now 
pay fees Their course 
has also been lengthened 
from two years to two years 
and eight months. On 
successfully passing out 
from the College Flight 
cadets are commissioned 

(Continued opposite. 


{LEFT.) 

Sener Vee SEY MEANS OF THE ASSISTANT COMMANDANT, GROUP CAPTAIN J. 0. W. OLIVER, DIS 
INSTILLING A SENSE OF CUSSING THE PROGRESS OF CADETS WITH THE DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, 
DISCIPLINE AND ESPRIT DE MR. P. JOHNSON, EVERY CADET’S PHOTOGRAPH IS KEPT ON A BOARD 
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DRILL AT CRANWELIL 





THE THEORETICAL SIDE OF FLYING: CADETS IN THE WELL- 
CONDITIONS FOR PRIVATE STUDY. THE COURSE LASTS FOR TWO 


A PRELIMINARY TO ATTAINING THEIR GREATEST AMBITION—TO FLY: CADETS ene 
RECEIVING INSTRUCTION ON THEORY OF FLIGHT IN THE CREW ROOM BEFORE FLYING. 


ee — | 


\ 


A CADET STUDYING IN HIS ROOM EACH HAS A COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 
BED-SITTING-ROOM TO HIMSELF DURING HIS COURSE AT CRANWELI 


Continued cadets is up to strength for the first time since the College reopened. The cadets 
at Cranwell not only learn to fly but also study scientific and engineering subjects, 
humanistic subjects and general Service matters to prepare them for their full 


WHERE CADETS ARE TAUGHT TO SWIM AS PART OF THEIR TRAINING: THE SWIMMING 
responsibilities as officers. Another post-war innovation is the establishment near by, 


BATH AT CRANWELL, ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR ASPECTS OF LIFE AT THE COLLEGE 
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MESS NIGHT AT CRANWELL: THE COMMANDANT (RIGHT) AND THE 
UNDER-OFFICER OF THE KING'S SQUADRON SEATED BENEATH 
THE KING’S COLOUR AT THE HEAD OF THE CENTRE TABLE. 
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at R.A.F., Digby, 
ment and Secretarial 
are trained at the Royal 
Air Councils. Our photographs 


Branches of the Air Force. Cadets for 
Military Academy by agreement 


illustrate some aspects of life at 


between the 
Cranwell. 


APRIL 2 
HEIRS OF 
OF R.A.F. 


Continued. 
in the rank of Pilot Officer 
and then undertake opera- 
tional training. The Col- 
lege suspended its activities 
during the war and was 
reopened in October, 1946. 
Entrants are drawn from 
civil life, R.A.F. appren- 
tices, and young regular 
and national service air- 
men. The candidates must 
undergo selection tests and 
those from civil life nor- 
mally sit a written exami- 
nation. The examination 
is excused to proficient 
A.T.C. cadets who are 
educationally qualified and 
those candidates holding 
the Higher School certifi- 
cate The number of 
general duties cadets now 
under instruction is about 
250, and this month 
(April) the intake of new 
Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) 

READING, WRITING-—AND 

RESTING : CADETS ENJOY- 

ING A LEISURE MOMENT 

IN ONE OF THE COMFORT 
ABLE ANTE-ROOMS. 


THE 
AND 


COLOUR ON TO THI 
IN JULY, 


1948. 


of a special wing of the College for training cadets for the Equip- 
the R.A.F. Regiment 
Army and 
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MINES AND SURROUNDED BY 


NIGHT 
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THE NEW “JET AGE”: THE LIFE 
FLIGHT CADETS AT CRANWELL. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


INSTRUCTION ON 
DIFFERENT TYPES 


CADETS RECEIVING 
DUMMIES OF THE 


SECTION : 


VIEW SHOWING THE KING'S COLOUR 


BACKGROUND 


COLLEGE A GENERAL 
TABLE IN THE 
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AT THE 
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THE “KNICKEGEIN" TRANSMITTERS WERE ZONES 


MOUNTED ON CIRCULAR TRACKS SO THAT 
THE AERIALS COULD BE TURNED AND 
ALIGNEO ON ANY SELECTED TARGET 

IN ENGLAND. 





TRANSMITTING 
HOUSE 
DIAM. 200 FT. 
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CHANNEL 


BOMBING ON THE BEAM: GERMAN METHO 


In Volume II. of ‘ The Second World War,"" now being serialised in the 
Daily Telegraph, Mr. Winston Churchill mentions some of the systems used by 
the Germans to guide their aircraft to targets in England and the methods 
used to defeat these ingenious schemes of the enemy. German navigators were 
not so thoroughly trained or so efficient as those in the British and U.S. 
Air Forces, and to compensate for this it was planned to direct the bombing 
aircraft to their targets by means of radio signals sent out from a number of 
transmitting stations established in the occupied territories. Four main systems 
were developed, but each in turn was countered and made unworkable, until 
the Germans had so completely lost their former air supremacy that they were 


forced to make their final “throw” with the flying-bomb and V.2. The 
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DS OF AIR ATTACK ON OUR CITIES AND HOW 


counter-measures adopted were almost entirely the work of No. 80 Signals 
Wing, R.A.F., based at Radlett and at that time commanded by the present 
Director-General Signals at the Air Ministry, Air Vice-Marshal E. B. Addison. 
The Beacon System was the first used, whereby cross bearing beams of 
differing frequencies were employed to assist the German navigators in 
correctly fixing their position en route to their targets. This was countered * 
by the use of equipment which picked up the enemy signals, amplified them 
and re-transmitted them from a number of masking beacons, thus producing 
false and conflicting signals which threw the German air crews into confusion. 
The Germans then introduced the “ Knickebein'’ System similar in principle 
to the Lorenz beam used before the war for landing aircraft in bad weather. 


DRAWN BY oUR SprcIAL Artist, G. H. DAvIs, 
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SUMLED OPERATORS CONSEQUENT DISMAY TO THE AIR CREW. 
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THEY WERE COUNTERED BY R.A.F. SIGNALS—HERE FULLY ILLUSTRATED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


In this case the beam consisted of a zone giving “ dot’’ signals and a zone Continent. A series of jamming stations not unlike those used against 
of ‘‘ dashes."’ In the centre, where the two met, was an “ equi-signal'’ zone ‘ Knickebein " provided the answer to the “ X" System. The Germans’ final 
where both sets of signals were of the same strength, and it was up this effort was the most ambitious. Known as the “ Y"' System it placed in the 
path that the pilot steered. From another position on the Continent a second hands of a skilled staff at Ground Control Stations an array of electrical 
beam on a different wave-length was sent out and the beams intersected over instruments which sent out signals and received information so that the 
the target. This was countered by establishing jamming stations round our bomber crews had practically little else to do but the piloting and defending 
towns, which sent up beams to disrupt the German beams, thus confusing the themselves from air attack. The ground staff could calculate the exact 
pilot so that he generally lost himself in the darkness, and frequently dropped position of any aircraft at any given moment, the windage, speed, etc., and 
his bomb-load in open country. The “ X"’ System which followed was designed, could tell the crew when they were over their target and the moment to 
with all the German love of centralisation, to do the work of bomb-aiming release the bomb load. No. 80 Signals Wing quickly devised counter-measures 
and dropping from Ground Control Stations many miles away on the | and “ Y" System broke down in a very short time. 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE AIR MINISTRY. 
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he old Countess Ranevskaya was seated in her 

dressing-room in front of her looking-glass 
Three waiting-maids stood around her. One held a 
small pot of rouge, another a box of hairpins, and 
a third a tall cap with bright red ribbons. The Countess 
had no longer the slightest pretensions to beauty, but 
she still preserved the habits of her youth, dressed 
in strict accordance with the fashion of seventy years 
before, and made as long and as careful a toilette as 
he would have done sixty years previously."’ Thus 





‘THE OLD COUNTESS RANEVSKAYA WAS SEATED IN HER 
FRONT OF HER LOOKING-GLASS ": 


* The Queen of Spades,”” based 


year of 1806, when to be well-bred and rich (or at least raffish) was to be a gambler 
t, on the whole, it is a disappointing film, but declares that it is “ something to see an 
production that at least attempts to convey the feeling of Russia's more romantic days.” 





begins Chapter II. of Pushkin’s brilliant story, “ The 
Queen of Spades "’ ; and watching Dame Edith Evans 
enact the aristocratic crone in the film just issued (at 
the Warner) it is impossible not to be reminded that 
this same superlative actress was 
very recently playing Congreve's 
version of a similar character 
stated in terms of comedy. One 
refers, of course, to Lady 
Wishfort in the recent revival of 

The Way of the World.”” And 
when the old Countess in the 
film lifted her looking-glass, the 
gloomy silence in the Pushkin 
film was for me broken, as it 
were, by a recollection of Foible’s : 
‘Your ladyship has frowned a 
little too rashly ; indeed, Madam. 
There are some cracks discernible 
in the white varnish,’” and of 
Lady Wishfort’s ringing roar of 


indignation in reply: ‘‘ Let me 
ee the glass.—Cracks, sayest 
thou ?—Why, I am _arrantly 


tlayed—I look like an old peeled 
wall Thou must repair me, 
Foible, before Sir Rowland comes, 
or I shall never keep up to my 
picture.”’ 

rhe irrelevant recollection is 
certainly helped by the fact that 
Dame Edith is certainly over- 
made-up in the film. She is a 
great actress of the stage, and 
this is her first film appearance. 
It almost goes without saying 
that her performance is striking 
and remarkable. But I venture 
to hint that she was wrong to 
succumb to the demands of her 
make-up expert; that she should have followed her 
own instincts and had—in brief—her own way. I 
know precisely what happens in these cases. The 
make-up department says in effect: ‘‘ Look, dear 
lady, put yourself in our hands. You are not 
going on to the stage, but on to the set, which is 
a very different thing. We know all about the 
arclights: you only know all about the footlights 
You are an experienced actress. We are going to turn 
you into that very different thing—a good film-actress 
So shut both eyes, and relax.’’ Well, they had their 
way, and they have made the Countess look not only 


RANEVSKAYA AND 


Che World 


DAME EDITH’S DEAD EYE. 


DRESSING-ROOM IN 
A SCENE FROM “THE QUEEN OF SPADES,” 
IN WHICH DAME EDITH EVANS MAKES HER FIRST FILM APPEARANCE. 


This week Mr. Dent has devoted his article on this page to his impressions of a new British film, 
” on Pushkin’s story of Old St. Petersburg in “ the high-romantic 


“THE BEST SHOT NOT ONLY IN THIS FILM, BUT IN ANY RECENT FILM”: 

IN WHICH SUVORIN (ANTON WALBROOK) GAZES ON THE DEAD BODY OF COUNTESS 

“SUDDENLY OPENS AND GLARES AT HIM 
IT IS A TOUCH OF GENUINE HORROR,” 


QUEEN OF SPADES” 
ONE OF HER 
DAZZLING RAGE. 
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By ALAN DENT. 


like an old peeled wall, but like an old Maori chief- 
tainess sitting on that wall—so concentric and so 
factitious are her wrinkles. 

But before committing myself further, let me give 
some more detailed particulars about this film. The 
production is by Anatole de Grunwald, the direction 
by Thorold Dickinson, the screen-play largely by 
Rodney Ackland, the décor by Oliver Messel. These— 
in their several departments—are 
all people of taste and skill and 
expertise. The macabre tale is told 
very much as Pushkin told it. We 
are in the high-romantic year of 1806, 
when to be well-bred and rich (or at 
least raffish) was to bea gambler. We 
are also in St. Peters- 


burg. Every night 
Herman  Suvorin 
watched fortunes 


being lost and won, 
but he never played 


himself. He feared 
to lose the little 
money he had so 


carefully saved. He 
was a mere Captain 
in the Engineers, 
and he believed that 
only influence or 
money—he possessed 
neither—could gain 
him the promotion 
and the power for 
which he was ambi- 
tious. Then one day 
he learned how the 
old Countess 
Ranevskaya had, by 
selling her soul, 
obtained the secret 
of winning at cards. 
He made insincere love to the old 
Countess’s companion—a wilting girl, 
one of the type which seems born to 
be bullied, Through patience and 


* Mr. Dent 





EYES- 


ingenious devices, Suvorin gains access to the old 
woman's room after she has retired for the night. He 
persuades her to give up her gambling secret. But 
she dies, because he has threatened her with an 
unloaded pistol. 

There is a taut climax to the story which, I suppose, 
should not be divulged to those who have never read 
the tale or have yet to see the film. But there can be 
no harm in disclosing what happens in the film's best 
split-second. Suvorin, in the course of staking his 
belongings on the strength of the dead woman's en- 
forced confidence, is haunted by a vision of her face 


of the Cinema. 


THE SCENE FROM “ THE 
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with its closed eyes. Then, just as he is gazing upon 
it in unholy fascination, one of the eyes—the right 
one—suddenly opens and glares at him in a kind oi 
dazzling rage. This is the best shot not only in this 
film, but in any recent film. It is the kind of imagina- 
tive stroke that Fritz Lang used to bring off so well 
in his German days. It is a touch of genuine horror— 
like the little murdered girl's balloon getting caught 
in the telegraph-wires in Lang’s unforgettable M. 
Elsewhere, and apart from the important con- 
tributions by those already named—indeed, in spite 
of them—I must declare ‘‘ The Queen of Spades ”’ to be 
a disappointing picture. Mr. Dickinson can command 
an atmosphere. He knows his romantic period. He 
is particularly skilful with ticking clocks and eerie 
silences. The ponderous frou-frou of the old Countess’s 
silken clothes is a capital example of this kind of 





A FILM IN WHICH DAME EDITH EVANS HAS BEEN OVER-MADE-UP AND LOOKS 

“LIKE AN OLD MAORI CHIEFTAINESS "; “‘ THE QUEEN OF SPADES 

FROM THE FILM 

COUNTESS RANEVSKAYA (EDITH EVANS) TO BE TOLD THE SECRET OF THE 
CARDS SO THAT HE MAY WIN A FORTUNE, 


"—-A SCENE 


IN WHICH SUVORIN (ANTON WALBROOK) PLEADS WITH 


sound-suggestiveness. But it did 
not seem to me that M. Georges 
Auric caught the tone of the time 
at all, in his incidental music. Or 
that Anton Walbrook was really 
in the skin of the part of Suvorin 
—breathing, as he did, his aspir- 
ations in a monotonous, sibilant 
whisper and making vows to the 
Countess’s intelligent companion 
(Yvonne Mitchell, a pretty new- 
comer) which would hardly have 
deceived the dumbest scullion. 
Or that the young gambling 
Guards officers wore their fine 
clothes, or danced their mazurkas, 
with anything like the right 
Byronic elegance and distinction. 
It is, however, something to see 

an English production that at least 
attempts to convey the feeling 
of Russia’s more romantic days. 
Most English films that take a trip 
to the Continent and—simul- 
taneously—a dive into time past 
come a conspicuous cropper. One 
has but to breathe a mention of 
all those Wicked Ladies and Idols 
of Paris to enforce the truth of 
this statement. (The Americans, 
it is true, have not made the trip 
and the dive with much better 
IN A KIND OF success. I recall a lurid attempt 

on the part of Miss Dietrich to por- 

tray Catherine the Great walking 

through Russian palaces so grotesquely over-Gothic 
that the visual sense still aches at them.) But “ The 
Queen of Spades " is not so much overdone as under- 
done. Otto Heller's beautiful photography makes it 
worth seeing on its own account, and Dame Edith 
Evans's two live eyes (and her one dead one) keep 
things horrifying whenever they are about to lapse into 
torpidity or heaviness. I am told, on good authority, 
that Mr. Dickinson was called in to direct this film after 
it had been already cast and designed. This—if it be 
a fact—is an odd way of ensuring a masterpiece. No 
first-rate film was ever evolved in such circumstances. 
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PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY SIDE BY SIDE: 
GUATEMALAN INDIAN RITES ON A CHURCH STEPS. 
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PAGAN SHRINE ON THE STEPS OF THE SPANISH BAROQUE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
OF CHICHICASTENANGO, s3UATEMALA ; WITH A GROUP OF INDIAN WORSHIPPERS 


FILLING A CENSER WITH COPAL INCENSE : AN INDIAN “ MEDICINE MAN," OR PAGAN PRIEST, 
ON THE STEPS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, CHICHICASTENANGO, 








/ 
~ 


WITH INDIANS IN THE BACKGROUND CLIMBING THE STEPS WHICH LEAD TO THE CHRISTIAN KNEELING DEVOUTLY ON THE STEPS WHICH LEAD TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
A VIEW OF THE Q@UEZMADOR, OR “‘ BURNING PLACE,"’ ON THE STAIRS. PAGAN WORSHIP. 
The photographs reproduced on this page were taken on the steps of the church at into the staircase and covered by a flat slab of rock. Ashes are kept continually 
Chichicastenango, Guatemala, a beautiful colonial Spanish baroque building (with a smouldering in this cavity, known as the Quemador (*‘ the place of burning’), where 
later facade) in which the services of the Roman Catholic Church are held to-day as copal incense is offered by the Indian ‘‘ Medicine Men’ to pagan gods. Across the plaza 
they have been since its foundation. Our correspondent, Mr. A. Costa, states that is another Christian church, the chapel of El Calvario, a smaller building with higher 
in Chichicastenango, as in no other town, pagan rites are held in close proximity steps and a wider platform. The Quemador here is actually situated on the top of the 
to sacred Christian edifices, and, indeed, true religion is practised side by side with pagan platform, almost in the doorway of the chapel, which /adinos (people of mixed Indian 
worship. He writes In general, the Christian ceremonies are group activities replacing and Spanish blood) do not usually enter. The Indian population of Guatemala, 
the old Temple worship, while the pagan ceremonies are individualistic The church is descended in general from the Maya, or from the yet older and less developed 
built on rising ground and the door, many feet above the level of the plaza, is kindred Quiché strains, is more nearly aboriginal in its habits and life than in any 
approached by a flight of stone steps leading to a large semi-circular terrace or similar section of North, r probably of South, America. The “ Encyclopadia 
platform before the door. This platform is most important in Indian pagan ritual Britannica "' notes that the existent yes have been only sketchily studied, and that 
Eighteen steps lead up to it, and near the foot of them, directly in line with the the anthropology and ethnology of Central America still offers an almost untilled 


door of the church, is a box-like structure, some 3 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, built scientific field Photographs by A. Costa 


CHURCH: OF CHICHICASTENANGO: A GROUP OF INDIANS ENGAGED IN 
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CLASSIC CHINESE “LITERARY PICTURES”: POEMS AND PAINTINGS BY SHEN CHOU. 


SPECTS of the fantastic landscapes of China, that great Far-Eastern country 
whose long Civil War between National and Communist troops stifl drags on, 

were illustrated photographically in our issue of December 4 last year. On these pages 
we reproduce eight great classic landscapes by a celebrated Celestial painter of the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644) which provide an interesting comparison with records of the 
same type of scenery made by the camera; and show how the strange mountain 
steeples, the precipitous slopes laced with foaming waterfalls and clothed with forests, 
[Continued below. 





‘THE RUNNING STREAM ENCIRCLES ME; AS I SIT FOR HOURS MY MIND BECOMES 
CLEARER ; WOULD THAT I COULD CLEANSE MY EARS AND MY HEART...” 
Continued.) 
and the peaceful lakes in which bamboo clumps and narrow bridges are reflected 
inspired a great classic Chinese artist and literary man. These landscapes, which 
were recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. (by whose 
courtesy we reproduce them), together with descriptive verses by the artist, Shén 
Chou (1427-1509), constitute an album of landscapes and poems of exceptional interest 
and importance. Kojiro Tomita and A. Kaiming Chiu, writing in the Bulletin of 
the Museum, point out that Shén Chou typifies the best tradition of the Chinese 
literati-artists, for he combines sound scholarship and technical proficiency with lofty 
ideals, and excels in poetry, painting and calligraphy. The type of paintings which 
he executed are called wén-jén-hua (literary men's pictures), in which expression of 
(Continued below’. 
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1 REVEL IN THE VIEW FROM MY HUT BY THE WATER; WOULD THAT AT DAWN I MIGHT 
WALK THERE A HUNDRED TIMES WITH BRISK STEP! .,. .” 

Continued.| 

thought rather than representation of subject is emphasised. The album with which 
we are concerned consists of eight landscapes and eight poems designed to make clear 
the artist's conceptions. The landscapes are executed on paper in Chinese ink, the 
monochrome technique which has long been considered an unostentatious but subtle 
medium for expressing @sthetic ideas. Each picture, examined side by side with the 
verses which accompany it, illustrates the often-quoted Chinese epigram ‘A poem 
is a picture without form; a picture is a poem without sound.’’ The excellent 
quality of the Chinese characters with which the poems are written and for which 
Shén Chou is greatly admired, demonstrates the Chinese theory that calligraphy and 
painting are alike in that their beauty comes from the free and unhesitating handling 
of a brush which conveys the noble thought. All the leaves are signed Shén Chou. In 
[Continued above, right. 
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“UNSEEN FOR TWO HUNDRED YEARS IS NI, THE ECCENTRIC, YET HIS’ SPIRIT 
” 


AND STYLE ARE STILL ADMIRED... : A PAINTING DONE IN NI TSAN'S STYLE, 
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“aT EASE WE TALK IN THIS MOUNTAIN ABODE, FREE FROM WORLDLY THOUGHTS, SOFTLY 
SINGING, THE GENTLE WIND FANS OUR FACES... .” 

Continued.) 

the case of the pictures, a single seal, “‘Ch‘i nan” (Shén's tzu, the name used by his 
intimates), appears below the signature; the poems are stamped with three seals, 
“ Ch‘i-nan,” “ Shih-t‘ien " (Shén’s Aao, or fancy name) and “ Chu-shih-t‘ing"’ (another 
hao). The sheets which bear the poems are slightly flecked with gold-leaf particles. The 
Album was in the collection of Wéng Chéng-ming (1470-1559) and that of Wén Chia 
(1501-1583), and its whereabouts in 1604 are also certain. It cannot then be traced 
until. the nineteenth century, when it is mentioned in a catalogue by Lu Hsin-yiian 
and later it was in the possession of the Viceroy Tuan Fang (1861-1911). Under 


each picture we reproduce a line or two of the English translation of the poem 
[Continued below. 


“ 


THE MANY-HUED HILLS AND STREAMS HOLD A POEM, THIS THATCHED PAVILION 
+ IS IDEALLY PLACED, CASCADES IN THE WOODS ARE LIKE BELLS .. .” 

Continued.| 
describing it, but naturally much of the beauty and the depth of the Chinese original 
has been unavoidably lost. The painting designed to accompany the verse which 
runs ‘‘ Unseen for two hundred years is Ni, the eccentric, Yet his spirit and style 
are still admired; As | pick up my brush by the window facing the hills, The old trees 
in the green mist unfold before my eyes,” is carried out in the style of Ni Tsan, a 
great painter of the Yian Dynasty (1280-1368), as an expression of Shén Chou's admira- 
tion for his work. Shén Chou was born at Ch‘ang-chou (Suchow), recently a centre of 
fighting between the Communists and the National Government troops, and came of 
a cultivated, scholarly family. He led the life of a wealthy, leisured country gentleman, 
[Continued below. 
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“THE SULLIED WORLD IS WIDE WITH LITTLE ROOM FOR PEACE, SO I SEEK A HUT STANDING 
CALMLY BY THE WATER WHERE THE WIND COMES, THE MOON VISITS...” 
Reproductions by Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. 

Continued.) 
indulging his fondness for the arts and keeping himself aloof from the turmoil of 
worldly things. As China was at peace during the whole of his long life he was able 
to pass his time in his chosen manner without suffering from any distractions of a 
disagreeable nature. His personality is clearly reflected in his own words, translated 
as follows: “One flower and one bamboo, one lamp and one small table, books of 
poems and volumes of classics—with them I pass the rest of my years. My friends 
are elderly farmers, my conversations are with the mountains, my life is devoted 
to gardening. News of worldly affairs does not enter my gate. Should it intrude, 
[Continued opposite. 
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A MING SCHOLAR’S MASTERPIECES FROM AN HISTORIC ALBUM OF LANDSCAPES. 
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“THE HAMLET HIDES BEHIND THE DENSE GREEN OF TREES, NOISE OF COCKS AND DOGS IS FAR AND DWELLINGS ARE REMOTE: HERE GUESTS COME, GUESTS GO..." 
Reproductions by Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. 
Continued .| 


the breeze in the pines would waft it away.”’ He died in 1509, at the venerable age The former runs as follows: “ The foregoing album contains small examples of the 
of eighty-two, leaving behind him splendid examples of painting, calligraphy and Master Shih-t‘ien (Shén Chou'’s fAao, or fancy name) comprising landscapes and 
poetry. His influence upon the course of Chinese painting has persisted down to the poems. ... They represent the works of his prime and embrace various styles 
present day. His followers include the celebrated Wén Chéng-ming (1470-1559), and which are all truly admirable. This album ... has been in our family for a long 
he came to be regarded by historians as the founder of the Wu school (style) whose time.... By opening and viewing it occasionally | am comforted in my sad 
followers were the most representative exponents of the wén-jén pictures. Each sheet ness."" The second appreciation, by Wang Chih-téng, dated “ after a thunderstorm in 
of the Album in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts measures 14 ins. by 25} ins. Wan-li chia-ch'én, one day following the Seventh Evening" (August, 1604), reads 
It is said that before he reached the age of forty years Shén Chou produced only thus: “ The master Shén mingled in spirit with the great artists of the Yuan dynasty 
works of comparatively modest size. Two encomiums are affixed to the Album. One and his conception and technique are extremely noble and natural, combining the 
is by Wén Chia (1501-1583), a painter and connoisseur, and the other is by Wang merits of the various masters, while at the same time expressing his own wonderful 


Chih-téng (1535-1612), a writer and art critic who studied under Wéng Chéng-ming thoughts He was, as Ch‘an followers say, ‘‘ absorbed in play unfettered by rules."’ 
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WHERE BRITAIN TALKS TO SHIPS ON ALL THE SEVEN SEAS: AERIALS OF THE G.P.0. LONG-RANGE RADIO STATION. 


At Burnham-on-Sea, on the Somerset coast, near Weston-super-Mare, stands the Englard and the ships, whose positions are plotted on a huge wall map, the station 
G.P.O. Long-Range Ship-to-Shore Radio Station, where through fifty aerials and forty is linked by Admiralty point-to-point wireless telegraph circuits with seven other 
transmitter - receiver sets, wireless communication can be and is maintained with major transmitting stations dotted throughout the Empire and the master control station 
thousands of ships, mercantile and naval, on all the seven seas. The complex equip- is linked with the chief wireless section at the Admiralty. Opened in January, 1925, 
ment is handled by Post Office radio operators and a number of Royal Naval the station handled in its first year only a few thousand messages; this year this 


telegraphists. In addition to the work of receiving and transmitting messages between world-wide service is expected to handle messages totalling ten million words. 
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HELD CAPTIVE IN CAGES WITHOUT BARS: IN THE ANTWERP ZOO. 








IMPRISONED IN CAGES WITHOUT WIRES OR BARS: BIRDS AT THE ANTWERP ZOO HOUSED IN BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED COMPARTMENTS WHICH HAVE NO BARS, WIRE OR GLASS AND FROM 


WHICH THEY HAVE NO DESIRE TO FLY OUT INTO THE DARK. 


A NEW METHOD OF EXHIBITING BIRDS: VISITORS IN A DARK GALLERY VIEWING THE BIRDS IN THEIR LIGHTED COMPARTMENTS, THE EDGES OF WHICH HAVE BEEN PAINTED BLACK 
AS AN ADDITIONAL PRECAUTION. THE ONLY BARRIER SERVES TO KEEP THE PUBLIC AT A REASONABLE DISTANCE FROM THE EXHIBITS. 


Antwerp Zoo was almost entirely destroyed during the war, but it has achieved a extremely loath to move at night, and none of the birds have attempted to fly out 
remarkable recovery which has attracted great attention in Zoological circles. To-day from their brilliantly lit homes into the outer darkness. In another part of the bird 
it is one of the most modern zoos in Europe and employs many enlightened methods section of the Zoo there are cages of glass, from which the birds do not attempt t 
of housing the various exhibits. Tropical and other wild birds are kept in special escape, divided from each other by thin wire which enables the public to see 
aviaries, where they can be viewed by the public without any intervening obstacle, through from one section to another. Other sections of the Zoological Gardens are 
such as bars or wire. The public's viewing gallery is kept in almost complete dark also designed on modern lines, and the Whipsnade methods of pits and .islands, rather 
ness, and the “cages” are bathed in light Birds which fly only by day are than bars, allow the public to view the animals in their free-captivity 





A LURE FOR ITS PREY THE BAIT AT THE END OF THE “ FISHING-ROD’ 
DEEP-SEA ANGLER-FISH, WHICH IS LUMINOUS AND 


OF THE 


“SWITCHED ON” AT WILL. 


( N March 18 Mr. Gaitskell, the Minister of Fuel and 


Power, announced that shop-window lights, adver- 
tisement signs and street lights would be allowed once more 
from to-day, April 2. Unaffected by war and its aftermath 
are the luminescent animals of the deep waters; for them 
there is never any “ black-out,”’ for they do not derive 
their light from electricity. Luminescence in animals and 
plants has long been an absorbing study for naturalists, 
and is to-day the subject 
of intensive physiological 
and biochemical research. 
There are so many aspects 
of this phenomenon that 
hundreds of scientific 
papers have been compiled 
on the subject. In the 
January issue of Natural 
History, the magazine of 
the American Museum of 
Natural History, there ap- 
peared an interesting 
article on luminescence 
called ‘' Living Lamps,” by 
N. J. Berrill, of McGill 
which he 


University, in 
examined some facets “ of 
an astonishing spectacle to 
be observed in widely vary- 
ing forms throughout the 
plant and animal kingdom.” 
Regarding the use of lumi- 
nescence to the animal, little 
can be said with certainty. 
In deep-sea forms, living in 
perpetual darkness, it would 
seem that the organs must 
be lanterns for seeing or 
recognition, or for attracting 
prey. Many luminous forms 
live in light places, and it 
has been suggested that the 
luminescence may be a 
warning to scare away pre 
laceous animals which might molest the luminous forms, 
ra lure to attract creatures upon which the luminous 
animal feeds. On the other hand, there is the riddle of 
the mysterious Chetopterus, or parchment worm (See 
photographs on facing page.) Mr. Berrill says: ‘ It lives 


in a parchment tube of its own making, which is for the most 


Photographs 


A CREATURE WHICH EMPLOYS ITS LIGHT FOR A KNOWN PURPOSE : 
THE MALES BY BECOMING BRIGHTLY LUMINESCENT WHEN THEY RISE TO THE SURFACE AT NIGHT TO LIBERATE THEIR EGGS. 
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WHICH NEED NO ELECTRICITY: 


LUMINESCENT FORMS OF MARINE LIFE. 


part buried, but has two open ends 
projecting a little above the sea- 
floor. The worm lies completely 
within the tube, its forward region 
forming a trap for tiny food organ 
isms The middle 
fan-like equipment for creating a 


region has 


strong current of water, and the 
hind-part is mainly reproductive 
The animal cannot be seen within 
its tube; it has nothing to gain 
and much to lose by emerging even 
to a limited extent, and yet it is 
strongly luminous. Worms are ex- 
ceedingly vulnerable, and the lumi- 
nescence of Chztopterus raises the 
suspicion that this animal is safely 
luminous only because it is safely 
hidden, its light being an ornament 
to its career and of no useful value.” 
In the case of the fireworm (Odonto- 
syllis), we do know the use of the 
light, for it acts as a signal or 
attraction to bring the sexes 
together. Many travellers have 
wondered at the phosphorescent 
wake of a ship on summer nights 
this is due, for the most part, in the 
words of Mr. Berrill, “ to the so- 
called armoured flagellates—single- 
celled animals abounding in the 
upper layers of the seas. They 
range in size from WNoctiluca itself, 
the largest and just visible to the 
naked eye, to minute forms one- 
fiftieth of a millimetre across... . 
The reddish colour of the Red Sea 
is due to these organisms ; and one 
of the smaller forms is responsible 
for the famous Fire Lake at Nassau, 
in the Bahamas. At night, those that are 
luminescent will shine when agitated, whether 
the disturbance be due to the hull of a ship, 
the passage of fishes, or the breaking of waves.” 
Larger patches of light in the ocean are 


CAN BE 


mainly due to cclenterates, jelly-fish, Siphonophora or 


Ctenophora (comb-jellies). The latter are often very 


abundant, and show the interesting phenomenon of loss 


From a Drawing by Grace White. 


of luminescence in sunlight or on bright illumination 
by electric light The luminescence again appears on 
stimulation after about half an hour in the dark 
At least forty different orders of animals contain lumin 
ous species, and also two groups of plants, the bacteria, 
responsible for the luminescence of flesh, and the fungi, 


ed by Courtesy of the American Museum 


THE MARINE FIREWORM (ODONTOSYLLIS). THE FEMALES ATTRACT them, Mr. 


Vatural 


A LUMINESCENT AND CARNIVOROUS FISH: THE DRAGON-FISH (CHAULIODUS 
SLOANEI), WHICH USES ITS LIGHT TO ATTRACT ITS PREY, SEEN ATTACKING 


BIG-HEADS (MELAMPHIDS). 


One of the 
groups of somewhat lowly sea animals, some of whose 


responsible for the luminescence of wood. 


members exhibit luminescence to a marked extent, are the 
marine worms. Mr. Berrill 
says: ‘ Light is produced by 
members of several families. 
Two of these, the cirratulids 
and terbelids, are alike in 
certain ways. In both, the 
body of the worm lies buried 
or encased in mud, sand, or 
crevasses, while long, fine 
tentacles writhe over the 
adjacent sea floor to form a 
trap for any small animal 
that may make a false step. 
Some of these worms, if 
agitated, send ripples of 
violet light out from the base 
along each of the tentacles. 
Whether this property in- 
creases the efficiency of the 
foodtrap or is merely a toler- 
ated quality, no one knows." 
animals, the 
greatest use of luminescence 


Among sea 


seems to be made by the 
squids and the fishes. No 
article on luminescence can 
be written without mention 
of the firefly (beetles belong- 
ing to the family Lampyridz) 
whose dancing lights are 
known in almost every part 
of the world. In writing of 
Berrill says 

The flashing of fireflies is 
a system of communication 
that females, usually at rest in the grass, carry on with males 
in flight. The male flashes, the female answers, the male 
flashes again in response, until the pair comes together. Every 
kind of firefly has its own peculiarities of flashing, which 
vary in colour, brightness, duration and frequency. An expert 


can recognise these and so identify the kind of firefly.” 


History 
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KING NEPTUNE’S TORCH-BEARERS: 
SMALL AND LUMINESCENT SEA ANIMALS. 


HAT produces 

luminescence 
in animals? Many 
theories on this sub- 
ject have been ad- 
vanced but it is now 
generally agreed that 
in many forms it is 
due to the luminous 
nature of the slime 
secreted by the gland- 
cells. Photographs of 
some interesting 








luminescent creatures 
appear on this and 
the facing page, to- 
gether with a short 
description of some 
of the uses to which 





luminescence is put. 
Although most people 
know the glow-worm 
and the firefly they 
may not realise that 
there are at least 
forty different orders 
of animals which con- 
tain luminous species, 
as well as two groups 


of plants. 
A GREATLY ENLARGED GLASS MODEL OF THE TINY LUMINESCENT BODY WHICH RESEMBLING A LIVING TORCH: A MODEL OF A LUMINESCENT TUBE- 
CAUSES THE SEA TO GLOW AT NIGHT: THE PROTOZOAN CERATIUM. BUILDING WORM (TEREBELLA MAGNIFICA) FROM THE BAHAMAS. 
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: 
: US CH LIES COMPLETELY BURIED 
ERUS PERGAMENTACEUS), A STRONGLY LUMINESCENT CREATURE WHI 
ENEATH THE SEA: THE PARCHMENT WORM (CHA'TOPT 
a, ae IN ITS PARCHMENT TUBE AND WHOSE LIGHT APPEARS TO BE AN ORNAMENT AND OF NO USEFUL VALUE. 


TINY FOOD 
AN ENLARGED WAX AND GLASS MODEL OF THE PARCHMENT WORM, SHOWING THE FANLIKE EQUIPMENT onl — IT PROPELS 
ee rn ORGANTIRS THROUGH THE TUBE (SEE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH). IT APPEARS TO MAKE NO PRACTICAL USE OF ITS LUM 


Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 




















HOSE who live in large towns, especially the 
industrial towns, accept dust as part of life, even 
though they may mildly but frequently complain 
against it. It is probably the acceptance of a polluted 
atmosphere as the normal which causes us to notice, 
as by contrast, the sweetness of the air after heavy 
rain or a driving wind. Moreover, so inured are we 
to the layer of fine particles which settles on every- 
thing around that we let the magnitude of the prob- 
lem pass unnoticed until some unusual event focuses 
attention upon it. It may be that the event is of a 
trivial nature, like the melanistic sparrow sent to the 
Natural History Museum 


some years ago. This 
specimen had an almost 
black plumage. The 


taxidermist, being sus- 
picious, washed the 
feathers with a cleaning 
liquid and revealed a 
normal plumage under 
the coating of soot. It 
is a fair assumption that 
most sparrows in the 
large towns are more or 
less tinged with this 
pseudo-melanism ; and 
the same goes probably 
for other birds and 
animals, Certainly the 
foliage of town trees is 
markedly dirty compared 
with that found in the 
open country. 
the problem in_ full, 


To see 


however, we have to 
look elsewhere. 

It was reported re- 
cently, for example, that 
the new power station 
at Kingston-on-Thames 
produces 200 tons of dust 
a day, a by-product of 
the generation of elec- 
trical power, an unusable 
product which must be 
disposed of in such a way 
that it is no longer a 
problem—2o00 tons a day, 
1400 tons a week, 72,800 
tons a year from one 
power station. And this 
amount does not include 
the inevitable dust aris- 
ing from the fuel itself 
in its progress from the 
coal-face to the burners 
in the power station. 
Only a little imagination 
and the simplest of 
simple arithmetic is 
needed to gain a fair 
idea of the size of the 
figures involved when 
the hundreds of power 
stations up and down 
the country are con- 
sidered. If to the total 
30 obtained we add the 
products of millions of 
coal fires in private 
houses, it is no longer 
difficult to see why 
sparrows go black, why DUST IN INDUSTRY AND 
housewives spend so 
much time dusting, or 
why we accept atmo 
spheric pollution as a 
normality. These and 
other things are an _ inevitable concomitant of 
civilisation Even so, we have so far touched only 
the fringes of the problem, To appreciate the total 
ramifications when applied to industry as a whole, 
we need to turn to some such exposé as that contained 
in the report of a conference held in Leeds last year 
by the Society of Chemical Industry. 

The verb “to dust’ may mean either to make 
dusty or to free from dust, and it is clear from the 
report that the problem of dust in industry is fully 
as contradictory as this. To the miller, and those 
concerned with metal refining, coal grinding, cement 
manufacture, and such things, dust is a valuable 
by-product and must be kept at all cost, while to 
those responsible for the manufacture of photographx 
materials it must be kept away at all cost 


BASIC SLAG, 


THE HOME: 

DIVERSITY OF SHAPE AND SIZE OF PARTICLES WHICH MAY BE FOUND IN AIR-BORNE 

In the article on this page Dr. M. Burton outlines some of the problems created by dust in industry and in the home. Here we give a series of 

phatographs of the dust from a number of substances found commonly in the factory and dwelling-house. Almost invisible as they float in the 
air, the tiny particles reveal an extraordinary diversity of size and shape under the microscope. 


Reproduced from the Society of Chemical Industry's Publication “ Dust in Industry” ; 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 





THE 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


In everyday terms, dust presents itself as something 
having mainly a nuisance value, although we may not 
be aware of the more serious aspects of special cases 
where the health of the operatives is continually 
menaced. Silicosis in the mines is a deadly problem 
of long standing and, in the cotton industry, chronic 
bronchitis, often complicated by emphysema and 
asthma, contracted more particularly in connection 
with the removal of extraneous dust from the raw 
cotton, are sufficiently strong examples. These are 





but two of the cases where inhalation of toxic dust 
may be damaging to the individual. There is, too, 
the high potentiality for fire-raising and, in certain 
cases, of explosion, particularly in explosive factories. 
In the latter, there is the ever-present danger of skin 
irritation and dermatitis from contact with dusts of 
r.N.T. and tetryl. These represent only the better- 
known examples, and serious though they be, are 
only a small fraction of the total problem. 
Counter-measures consist in such things as pro- 
tective clothing for the workers, but, above all, in 
methods for the removal of the dust itself. In the first, 
considerable advances have been made, but it is im- 
possible to avoid the primary difficulty of the hamper- 
ing and uncomfortable effect of such clothing For 
the removal of the dust a wide variety of centrifugal 





PROBLEM OF DUST. 


BOILER FLUE GRIT. 
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separators, filters, wet washers and electrostatic pre- 
cipitators have been devised. But dedusting cannot 
be done without adequate knowledge of the size 
distribution of the dust to be treated, which means 
reasonably accurate techniques for the sampling and 
analysis of air-borne dusts. Methods suitable in one 
instance will be found unsuitable in apparently allied 
cases. It makes a lot of difference, for example 
whether the particles of a given dust are 1-25,o00th or 
1-250th of an inch in diameter ; whether the particles 
are irregular or have a smooth surface, or whether 
they will coagulate or not. Improved design of plant 
or of buildings is of 
assistance in reducing the 
incidence of dust. Un- 
necessary corners and 
shelves can assist accu- 
mulation as well as 
hamper the extraction 
and collection of the 
dust, and so the engineer 
and architect are drawn 
in with the chemist to 
combat the nuisance. 

The problem is still 
more complicated by the 
fact that not only does 
dust differ in chemical 
and physical composition, 
but it may arise in a wide 
variety of ways and at 
varying stages of a given 
industrial process. The 
raw materials used may 
themselves be in the form 
of fine powders. If solids, 
dust may be produced at 
one or more of the inter- 
mediate stages in any 
given commercial process, 
or at the end in the final 
grinding, blending, mix- 
ing and packaging. In 
some cases dust must be 
removed at an early stage 
to avoid lowering the 
efficiency of the processes 
at a later stage. In other 
cases it must be trapped 
to prevent it becoming 
an air-borne or even 
poisonous nuisance. Then 
there is always the risk 
of contamination of other 
materials by atmospheric 
dust, especially in the 
chemical industry. 

Dust in industry is 
too vast a subject to be 
covered adequately in so 
small a space as this, 
but enough has _ been 
said, perhaps, to show 
that our daily require- 
ments of food, heat, 
light and clothing, not 
to mention the hundred- 
and-one more minor 
items of bodily comfort, 
can only be met by 
danger or discomfort to 
those producing them. 
And over it all, leaving 


UNFAMILIAR ASPECTS OF SOME FAMILIAR SUBSTANCES; ILLUSTRATING THE aside other considera- 
DUST. (MAGNIFIED.) 


tions, looms the problem 
of dust; which leads us 
to our final point. 

There is no satisfac- 
tory precise definition 
of dust, but it may be broadly described as “ fine, 
dry particles of earth or other matter, so attenuated 
that it may be raised and wafted by the wind.” 
When we watch the leaves being carried through 
the air by wind, not to mention umbrellas, hats, 
even slates from the roof, it is clear that, even 
with a conservative interpretation, dust must include 
a wide variety of substances. It is, therefore, 
instructive to think of the wide variety of com- 
mercial products found in the normal home which 
are dust—within the meaning of the definition 
or were dust at some point in their manufacture. We 
can quickly think of flour and flour-products, and all 
the range of powders, pastes and tablets, each one of 
which raises its manifold problems. Truly, man has 
made the world a dust-heap! 
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AN ANCIENT CITY WHICH IS THE SUBJECT OF A NEW TOWN-PLANNING REPORT: SALISBURY, FROM THE NORTH-WEST. AN AERIAL VIEW IN WHICH 
THE GREAT CATHEDRAL (RIGHT) TO ST. THOMAS'S CHURCH (PROMINENT TOWER, LEFT OF CENTRE). 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF SOUTH-COUNTRY CATHEDRAL CITIES: AN AERIAL VIEW OF CHICHESTER FROM THE WEST, SUBJECT OF RECENT TOWN-PLANNING. THE CATHEDRAL 
IS IN THE CENTRE AND THE FAMOUS MARKET CROSS CAN BE SEEN JUST BEHIND THE SEPARATE BELL TOWER. 


ANCIENT AND LOVELY CITIES FACE THE FUTURE: PLANS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF SALISBURY AND CHICHESTER. 


Two of the most. ancient and beautiful of the English Cathedral cities, one of the damage to their character, and to set for the future the general development 
south-west and the other of the south—Salisbury and Chichester—have been recently desirable. Salisbury, whose present population is about 31,000, is recommended 

the subjects of town-planning reports prepared by Dr. Thomas Sharp, the town restrict itself to a size of 35,000; Chichester (17,500) to not more than 19,000; with 
planning consultant. That for Salisbury (‘Newer Sarum: A Plan for Salisbury, a ban, in both cases, on large-scale industrialisation. The Salisbury plan includes new 
Architectural Press; 10s:) was published at the end of February; that for Chichester circuit roads, a non-central bus station, and two short but important new sireets in 
(“ Georgian City,"" Southern Publishing Co., Brighton; Ss.) on March 18. The plans the centre. By-pass roads are also planned for Chichester, a new pedestrian approach 
are designed to adjust beautiful and ancient cities to modern conditions without to the Cathedral, and as little as possible disturbance of the present street lines 
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them. Centuries-old tribal lore would appear to throw no light 
on them. Ethnologists are satisfied that the carvings are very 
old and some observers suggest that they might belong to 
pre-Maori days, when a people named the Moriori, of whom 
very little is known, inhabited New Zealand. They have been 
recently the subject of renewed study and Mr. W. J. 
Phillipps, the Ichthyologist and Ethnologist of the Dominion 
Museum, Wellington, who has had detailed drawings and 
close-up photographs made of them, has said: “ It is possible 
only to speculate about the origin of the carvings and to 
surmise as to their meaning. Some of the figures are undoubtedly 
bird-men or Manaias, which feature in more modern Maori 
art. Some of the designs are in the spiral form, so distinctive of 
Maori carving. A lizard shape, a dumb-bell shape and fan- 
shaped designs can also be discerned, but just what this 
intricate work is intended to portray, we do not know.”” A 
bird-man, or Manaia, is discerned by the experts in the raised 
markings at the top centre of Fig. 2; and these Manaias are 
believed to hold the same position in Maori arf as does the 
gargoyle in Medieval art, and may express the fancy of the 
individual carver. Below the centre lie typical Maori spirals, 
and to the extreme left lies an interesting group which is shown 
in greater detail in Fig. 3. On the extreme left of this is a 
lizard form, seen from above, and below it and to the right 
a curious dumb-bell shape. Lying in an arc below this is a 
curious serrated line, rather like a succession of vertebrae ; and 
this, it has been suggested, may portray symbolically a 
Taniwha, a spirit-being found in Maori mythology. Cryptic 
though these carvings are, they may still provide the clues to the 
elucidation of chapters of New Zealand's history as yet unknown 


if I (ABOVE.) MAORI OR MORIORI ¢ 
cRrYrTic CARVINGS ON THE ROC K-FACE 
orf A CAVERN IN THE TARANAKI PRO 
VINCE OF NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND, 
WHICH ARE THE SUBJECT OF RENEWED 
SCIENTIFIC CONJECTURE, 


4 XTREMELY little is known of the 

4 early inhabitants of New Zealand, 
and to quote the Encyclopedia Britannica 

all that can be safely asserted is that 
by the fourteenth century A.D. Poly 
nesian canoe-men had reached its northern 
shores in successive voyages.’ Before the 
Maori immigration, the inhabitants are 
believed to have been the Moriori, a 
people of whom extremely little is known 
Conjecture about them is to a considerable 
extent based on the cave-art of the 
country, of which there are many ex 
amples, mainly painted, in South Island, 
and a number, carved in the rock, in the 
North Island. Among the most important 
of the latter is the one we illustrate in 
Figs. | to 3. This cave was found nearly 
fifty years ago by three adventurous boys 
hunting in a patch of native bush near 
Waverley, in the province of Taranaki, on 
the west side of the North Island. The 
cave is little more than a rocky ledge 
screened by trees and scrub, about 70 ft. 
up the steep, high banks of a stream. It 
is 24 ft. long, 8 ft. deep and 8 ft. high, 
and so well hidden that only the merest 
hance led to its discovery ; and it is con 
veivable that the last feet to have trodden 
its crumbling brown sandy floor may well 
have been those of warrior huntsmen in the 
first days of Maori settlement The 
interest of later scientific visitors has 
centred upon these carvings. They have 
been found to show many features of 
Maori art, but, though the Maori of 
recorded history is justly famed for his 


skill as a carver of wood, stone was a com F . ms 
paratively unfamiliar medium to him ric. THE CRYPTIC CARVINGS FOUND IN THE CAVE SHOWN IN 


Maoris living in the district knew nothing FIG. I, THE OBLONG CUT (LEFT, TOP) IS PROBABLY MODERN ; 
of the carvings nor could they explair THE SPIRALS (CENTRE) ARE TYPICALLY MAORI. FIG. 3 SHOWS 
, Continued lop, rigat. DETAIL OF THE LEFT CENTRE. 
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3} (DETAIL OF FIG, 2). IN THE TOP LEFT IS PART OF A LIZARD, AND TO THE RIGHT OF ITS TAIL  & CARVED IN WOOD AND MUCH MORE RECENT THAN 
DUMB-BELL-LIKE OBJECT. THE SERRATED LINE BELOW MAY REPRESENT A TANIWHA, A SPIRIT OF f. ROCK-CARVINGS : A MAORI FIGURE WHICH ILLUSTRATES 
MAORI MYTHOLOGY, BUT THE PARTICULAR SIGNIFICANCE 18S EXTREMELY OBSC URE. THE TYPICAL CURVILINEAR CARVING. 


MAORI OR MORIORI? CRYPTIC ROCK-CARVINGS WHICH MAY THROW LIGHT ON NEW ZEALAND’S EARLIEST HISTORY. 
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DOUBLE CURRENCY ABOLISHED : HR. ERNST REUTER (IN BERET), MAYOR 
OF BERLIN, LEAVING THE MAGISTRAT BUILDING AFTER A MEETING. 
A GREAT VICTORY OVER PORTSMOUTH IN THE F.A. CUP SEMI-FINAL LEICESTER CITY SCORING THE FIRST OF THEIR 
The double currency which has been in force in the Western Sectors of Berlin THREE GOALS AT HIGHBURY ON MARCH 26 
since June of last year,was abolished on March 20. A special meeting of the , SDN , oe eee 
Leicester City won a surprise victory over Portsmouth in the F.A. Cup semi-final on March 26, when they defeated them 


Magistrat was held and the Allied Commandants conferred on the situation. 
by three goals to one. For the first time in their history, Leicester, who have only two clubs below 
them in the second division of the League, will take part in the Cup Final at Wembley on April 30. 


“A 
oo 
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OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE NEW ARGENTINE CONSTITUTION ON MARCH 16: 


TAKING THE OATH 
AIRES. UNDER 


PRESIDENT PERON (CENTRE) IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES IN BUENOS 
THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION 
PRESIDENT PERON 
1S NOW ELIGIBLE 
FOR RE-ELECTION, 


TAKING PART IN A BALLOT FOR TWO HUNDRED PAIRS OF COT BLANKETS PRESENTED 


BY THE PEOPLE OF NEW SOUTH WALES: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


AT THE ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN: H.M. QUEEN MARY 


WITH THE DOWAGER LADY SWAYTHLING. 


On March 23 Queen Mary paid a visit to the headquarters of the Electrical 


CARRIED SHOULDER HIGH AMID CHEERS : QUEEN FREDERIKA AND KING PAUL OF GREECE (RIGHT) DURING A VISIT 
She inspected the various 


TO A CAMP FOR FORMER COMMUNISTS ON MAKRONYSOS ISLAND. 
During the National Rally Week, held in Greece between March 20 and 25, and dedicated to “ work and victory,” King Paul Association for Women in Grosvenor Place, London 
Here military personne! with Communist leanings are being converted departments and stayed to tea. Her Majesty was presented with an electric pad 
Our photograph shows her looking at an electrically 


and Queen Frederika paid a visit to Makronysos Island as 
by good treatment and enlightened explanation, into some of the finest troops in the Greek Army. Their Majesties received a as a memento of her visit 
heated model bed. The Association educates women to the uses of electricity 


spontaneous reception from the inmates of the camp, and were carried shoulder high for nearly half a mile to their shi; 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
TORIES of the Occupation—from many countries, but especially from France—have 
long abounded, and perhaps some readers are through with them. But “ French 
Village,’’ by Jean Louis Bory (Dobson ; 9s. 6d.), does not simply add to the list. Nor, 
indeed, is it a story of occupation ; the occupation is the story—or the medium of vision, 
to be precise. What we must look for is conveyed exactly by the French title: Mon 
Village a I’ Heure Allemande. 

The dramatis persona are all the people of Jumainville, and even the place itself ; at any 
moment, any voice may tale up the narrative. For instance: “ [Marcel] Why does there 
have to be a war? I shrug my shoulders. A typical woman’s question! Why do there 
have to be mountains, rivers, gears? ... ([Jumainville] At eight o'clock this morning 
four French cars entered me. They're black. Since eight o'clock they've been going 
through my streets. ... [Germaine] I shut the kitchen door just as they come in. 
Concentrated filth. Superboche superpolice....’’ Then a return to the objective, and 
then another voice. And so we get the whole village, as it has become at this German 
hour. The occupation is far advanced, attitudes have taken shape, but the pressure and 
disgust are always increasing. And still the Germans are completely foreign bodies. Not 
even hatred can assimilate them, or make them real as their village helpers are real—the 
sergeant-major of a curé to whom they represent “ order,”’ the farmer and the pastry-cook, 
who find them a source of gain. Standards of loyalty are not pedantic ; Germaine, at the 
café, a local Wife of Bath, amused hérself with the little Austrians who were there before, 
only requiring them to shout “ Plooty Hitler!" Now she is half-engaged to the farmer 
Boudet, one of the profiteers. But she draws her line, and keeps her reputation, such as 
it is. Boudet and his son Auguste, and Lécheur, the pastry-cook, are in a different class ; 
they are the vermin, and Lécheur is being slowly hounded to death. 

Of course, it is a lawless community. Even the best are lawless, and becoming more so. 
There are two black markets, a “ bad’ one, which supplies the Germans, and a “ good” 
one, which is patriotic. Deportations to Germany involve accessions to the Maquis. The 
wild, disinterested justice walking the night may be parodied in outbreaks of vicious 
hooliganism. The purest spirits cling to non-violence rather than fight the Germans in 
their own way, but in the end disgust is too strong for principle. The evil become more 
depraved ; Auguste, the bully, ends up as 
a Nazi militiaman. And yet the end is 
bright—so many of the young have kept 
faith, and in their courage and affection 
they are so beautiful. It is a convincing 
picture. It is also extremely animated. 

“ The Dragon at the Gate,’’ by Robert 
Eton (Nicholson and Watson ; 8s. 6d.), 
hardly seems to be about the same war. 
It takes in a bigger slice—almost the whole 
war and something over—but very 
calmly. Things do not happen, they are 
talked about; in a sedate English way. 

The main point is that Frances 
Goulden escapes from Rittering. Frances 
has always been the “daughter at 
home '’—quiet, diffident, subjected—and 
now, at thirty, she appears a fixture. But 
in trepidation and utter secrecy, she has 
joined the Waafs. For a sheltered, lady- 
like young woman, not so young at that, 
with a rooted notion that she “ can't 
cope,” this plunge into the mélée is really 
bold. And in the first days of initiation 
she suffers horribly. But there was more 
in Frances than met the eye. As clerk 
at an air training station she develops a 
quiet efficiency, enjoys the life and (in 
a quiet way) is popular. Also she meets 
a quiet, intelligent young man, Sergeant 
Harting, who would propose if he could. 
Being married already, he does not get 
beyond “ friend Frances " and one kiss of 
the hand. Then he is posted, and her 
heart is broken, Not permanently ; after 
the war (which slips past like a dream) 
she sets up in business, they meet again, 
and the unwanted wife has dissolved. 

The interesting part of this is her 
Waaf experience. Though not exactly 
rich or brilliant, it rings quite true, has a 
certain flavouring of humour (of course, a 
quiet humour), and surprises not a little 
from a male novelist. The cognate R.A.F. 
scenes are good as well, 

“No Trumpet,’’ by Nelia Gardner 














misplaced in the diagram. 


original diagram, and, below it, a corrected version. 


admonitions—fortunately rare—tend to make bad worse. Paul'is conscious of all this, unhappy, 
but still impenitent ; he can’t feel that a back-slapping joviality is what the Church needs. 
Meanwhile, he has served two years in a country parish, and they want to get ridof him. But 
where, the district superintendent wonders, would he do better? The Bishop answers by 
appointing him to First Church in the University town of Warrenton. The best he has to give. 

Its wealthy, intellectual members are much displeased. Indeed, they can’t make it 
out ; First Church unquestionably “ rates a big man,” and here it is being fobbed off with 
a young nobody. Paul has a very cold reception, and proceeds, as usual, to make things 
worse. He sets his face against a lecture on Baudelaire ; he insults Miss Pyne, the local 
autocrat, by preaching on the state of Pyne Alley, where the negroes live. His poor wife 
ought to have foreseen it—he always has disappointed her. Then, to crown all, there is a 
charge of immorality. . . . , 

But it all comes right. Paul’s deep though modest influence has been at work 
underground ; many hearts are changed, ill-will is baffled, and he comes through in triumph. 
A pleasant tale, old-fashioned and comfortable. 

“Bury the Hatchet,’’ by Manning Long 
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“TWENTY YEARS OF BRITISH WEATHER" : 


With reference to the drawing depicting “ Twenty Years of British Weather,” published in The /Ilustrated London 
News of March 19, our attention has been drawn to the fact that the sections indicating the Winter Seasons were 


c The respective Winters, so far as temperature is concerned, 

the Winter beginning at the end of each year to which they were credited. Above, we publish a portion of the 
Thus, in our oa as originally published, the Winter of 

1946 was described as very cold. This, of course, refers to what is popu 

Winters cover the three! months December to February, the cold Winter of 1946-47 was ascribed to the former year 

and not to 1947 in which the coldest period occurred. 





AN EXPLANATION TO OUR READERS. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE CAMERA. 


ISUAL information is one of the features of our generation. It needs but a moment's 
thought to become aware of this fact. To quote Marcel Natkin, author of “ Photo- 
graphy and the Art of Seeing '’ (Fountain Press; 17s. 6d.), “ the development of imagery 
has gone far of late years, so far that we may say without exaggeration it is one of the most 
conspicuous characteristics of the twentieth century. In all domains there is a tendency 
to substitute an image for the actual subject.” No reader of The Illustrated London News 
needs reminding how much we owe to photography for representing life attractively, 
vigorously and artistically. The artistic quality of a photograph, says M. Natkin, is a function 
of the art of seeing. It is to be regretted, therefore, that he finds himself unable to sum- 
marise this art beyond the somewhat general assertion that its essence is the power of 
choosing subjects which actually gain charm by being photographed. This charm is mani- 
fest in each of the thirty or so examples he gives. That they are all, with one exception, 
the work of the Paris school adds interest, for we are told that the Paris photographers 
seem to be irresistibly attracted by the light peculiar to their city and influenced by the 
qualities of their greatest painters. American photography, says the author, is the most 
animated and entertaining—a reporting of life; the Hungarians display a sentimental 
aspect of the world ; the Russians excel in striking images of collective life (is this because 
such pictures are those most frequently “ released" for outside consideration ?) ; while 
the English are generally inspired by a pictorial sense. 

How far this assessment is correct may be gauged, in part at least, from a most interesting 
work edited by Helmut Gernsheim, F.R.P.S., entitled “‘ The Man Behind the Camera ”’ 
(Fountain Press ; 21s.), in which nine famous photographers tell of their aims, ideals and 
methods. Six examples of the work of each illustrate the text. These contributors are 
Cecil Beaton, photographer of beautiful women ; J. Allan Cash, a free-lance who, with his 
camera, knows no frontiers ; Helmut Gernsheim, best known for his puotographs of archi- 
tecture and sculpture ; E. O. Hoppé, world-famous for forty years past as portrait artist and 
traveller ; Angus McBean, sometimes spoken of as ‘‘ The Salvador Dali of photography ”’ ; 
Felix H. Man, a pioneer of pictorial journalism and visual reporting ; Mrs. K. M. Parsons, 
notable among our landscape photographers and with striking analogy to that other great 
woman photographer, Julia Margaret Cameron ; Wolfgang Suschitzky, in whose hands the 
camera has become a most sensitive 
instrument for recording the expressions 
and emotions of children and animals ; 
and Harold White, a recorder of the 
British way of life. To enjoy the 
illustrations—they range from the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace to railwaymen 
playing dominoes, from the windswept 
freedom of the Berkshire Downs to a 
spiral staircase at the Royal Naval 
College—and to read the stories of the 
artists who made them is to agree with 
the editor when he says that those artists 
have brought an original outlook to their 
work and have succeeded in the interpre- 
tation of their subject matter to an 
unusually high degree. 

There is one aspect of pictorial photo- 
graphy, and one in which British 
photographers have excelled, which is 
not to be found in either of these books : 
mountain photography. At once two 
names spring to mind: W. A. Poucher 
and Frank S. Smythe. The appearance 
of two books by the latter provides a 
splendid opportunity to the camera en- 
thusiast and the mountaineer to renew 
old trails and break new ones. “ Swiss 
Winter ’’ and ‘“‘ Rocky Mountains "’ (A. 
and C, Black ; 30s. each) breathe the spirit 
of rock and snow. It may be tantalising 
to the modern holiday-maker to learn that 
during the last quarter of the Victorian 
era a fortnight’s holiday in Switzerland 
could be had for £8, including train ‘fare 
but exclusive of drinks and tips, but 
Mr. Smythe has one or two useful hints 
for those who, with limited foreign 
exchange, visit the country to-day. And 
the four dozen full-page photographs of 
snow-clad heights and villages cannot fail 
to lure many. There are also eight plates 
in colour, but the monochromes are much 
to be preferred. The Rocky Mountains 
volume is similar in appearance, though 
there is considerable contrast in the 
nature of the peaks and ranges and the land below the timber-line. Mr. Smythe says 
that peace and remoteness is the motif of the Rockies, and when you have gained it 
you no longer resent the forest and the distance, and the fact that mountaineering 
occupies a comparatively small part of the time spent travelling. 

One of the very first of the great mountaineering photographers was the Italian Vittorio 
Sella, who started his career as far back as 1879, when he was a young man of twenty. 
Despite adventures in the Alps, the Caucasus, Alaska, the Ruwenzori, the Himalayas and 
the Karakoram, capturing rare pictures, he lived to a good old age, dying in 1943. “ The 
Splendid Hills,’’ by Ronald Clark (Phoenix House ; 35s.), is a well-told and finely illustrated 
record of his life and work. It makes fascinating reading, and many will be amused by 
some of the earlier pictures. 

Peru's highest mountain, Huascaran, is pictured by Christopher Sandeman in 
“ A Wanderer in Inca Land '’ (Phoenix House ; 45s.), a book of camera studies and descrip- 
tive text. The author, according to his Excellency Don Fernando Berckemeyer y Pazos, the 
Peruvian Ambassador, knows the country better than many of its people. He certainly 
gives that impression in this fine book in which, as he modestly says, the letterpress is an 
attempt to amplify and make clear anything of interest in the history, geography or natural 
history of Peru which each photograph seems to suggest. 

James D. McClure has compiled a photographic guide to California. “California Land- 

marks '’ (Oxford University Press ; 16s.) contains 
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y known as the Winter of 1947. As the 





(Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), also American, gives of a ~—- 
volley of sparks. Possibly because Liz Parrott, the 


plenty of material, both in illustrations and in- 





AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


formation. For English readers there is interest 





| 
narrator, has such red hair. She and her husband } 
are on holiday (so she thinks) on an island far up the | 
Hudson, where Indian traditions are very thick and | 


neighbours are few. First, the cabin turns out to be | thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthda: 
haunted—apparently by Ann Harrison, the owner’s cet dae can now be taken, and should be 
daughter. She was a saint, and died of fever two | 


years ago. And last year her brother died—and there 
was something funny about that. And somehow 


A subscription to The /ilustrated London News is the ideal 
or qheead. whom we are not able to see frequently, yet 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 


Illustrated London News,”” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
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in the house where Robert Louis Stevenson 
stayed while courting Fanny Osbourne, while the 
Bret Harte cabin, Jack London’s home, and the 
Mark Twain cabin have further literary interest. 

Much more attractive in every way is “‘ Den- 
mark : Places and People '' (Duckworth ; 21s.), 
j a book of Danish towns and villages, castles and 
country lanes, fishing-boats and farms, palaces 


t to friends, either at home 
ire to keep in touch with. 


or other anniversary. Orders for sub- | 
ressed to The Subscription Department, | 





Voltaire comes in. Now,|in the present, a girl 


is butchered and half-scalped, and after that we OF POSTAGE | 


never look back. It all links up with the Harrisons, a os oR 
whom Gordon Parrott really came to investigate ; 
and Liz, her ghoulish love of corpses alternating | 
with jealousy, gives no end of a display.—K. Joun. 


Inland ... ei oie oon 5 
Overseas i aw ae 





TWESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE | 12 months and | 6 months and | 6 months without 
Xmas No. Xmas No. No. 


and churches. As introduction to the 134 full-page 


Xmas illustrations, Monica Redlich, an Englishwoman 


meso = Vi = << oe married to a Dane, seeks to give in the briefest 
| a 26 6 possible outline something of the characteristics 
| of the country. But it is the pictures which tell 


a as, =e | 





— the story. W. R. Catverr. 
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THE CAMERA IN TOWN AND COUNTRY: SCENES AND EVENTS IN THE NEWS. 


THE OXFORD GASWORKS : A VIEW FROM THE SOUTH SHOWING THE GASOMETERS ON THE SOUTH 
BANK OF THE RIVER (IN FOREGROUND) AND THE CITY BEYOND. 


In a letter to The Times on March 22, the distinguished signatories pointed out that in spite of the fact 

that it was agreed by both University and City that there can be no adequate redevelopment of the 

central area so long as the gasworks occupies its present position, a Special Order had been placed before 

Parliament by the Minister of Fuel and Power providing for a new retort house, about 90 ft. high and 

250 ft. long, and the possibility of a new gasholder, some 170 ft. high, as an addition to the present group. 
Our photograph shows the suggested site, with the city of Oxford lying beyond. 


ig 


r. ’ 


THE 
IE 


MARLBOROUGH DOWNS INQUIRY: A VIEW OF ALL CANNINGS DOWN 
MINISTRY OF SUPPLY WISH TO 


BECKHAMPTON, WHICH 

RETAIN FOR A FURTHER TEN YEARS AS A PROOF RANGE. 

A public inquiry was held on March 24 at Devizes into a scheme by the Ministry of Supply to lease 

00 acres at All Cannings Down, Beckhampton, for a period of ten years for use as a “ vertical recovery 

nd proof range” for which purpose it was taken over in 1942. It was pointed out that firing would 

ake place normally for only a few hours every week, and at other times the public could have access 
to all but the actual gun site. There would be the minimum interference with farming. 


- 


ENVISAGED AS A SITE FOR THE HEADQUARTERS OF TELEVISION : PART OF THE WHITE CITY EXHIBITION SITE AT SHEPHERD'S BUSH TO BE ACQUIRED BY THE L.C.C. 


On March 22 the L.C.C. approved a proposal that it should promote legislation to enable it to acquire 
the whole of the White City exhibition site at Shepherd’s Bush and make part available for the 
B.B.C., which wishes to concentrate on one site a number of activities now carried on in different 


DAMAGED COTTAGE 
NEAR BY. 


A VIEW OF THE 
HAD CRASHED 


AN AIR DISASTER IN WHICH TWO WERE KILLED: 

AT LEAVES GREEN, KENT, AFTER A SPITFIRE 
On March 27 a Spitfire of the Royal Auxiliary Air Force crashed at Leaves Green, Kent, while the 
pilot was engaged in local flying from Biggin Hill R.A.F. station. The aircraft hit a wall and crashed 
nto a tree and its engine hurtled through a cottage, killing Miss Anne Drina Forbes Cockell, who was 
taying with friends he pilot, Flight. Lieut. D. A. Benson, was also killed The fuselage and wings hit 


parts of Central London. The opposition protested that the Council by doing this were sacrificing 
the space for homes for 820 people to the B.B.C. It is expected that the B.B.C. may move the 
headquarters of television to the new site since they have to vacate Alexandra Palace by 1956. 


CAR CRUMPLED BY THE FUSELAGE 


THE AIN@'S ARMS 


AND WINGS OF A SPITFIRE, WHICH 
THE SCENE OF AN AIRCRAFT CRASH ON MARCH 27. 

and crumpled a car outside the Aing’s Arms, and forced it against the building, damaging the inn roof 
and bar. Two passers-by were injured by flying fragments, one suffering a fractured leg, but thour! 
there were several customers in the inn all escaped injury. - Mrs. Leworthy, with whom the dead girl 
was staying, was sitting in the room with her, but was unharmed. 


ALSO DAMAGED 





AG 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


THI ILLUSTRATED 





DON MURRAY makes his living from the tall gum trees of 
Western Australia. His mills send to the world magnificent 
hardwoods. But, like softer woods, even these splendid timbers 
suffer from sap stain and other diseases caused by minute fungi. 
So, following modern practice, Murray treats these timbers 
with a Monsanto preservative, which doubles their usefulness, 
their life, and their value 

Monsanto products, available the world over, increase Britain's 
own exports, increase the value of the Empire's trade, and help 
to provide you with the goods you need. Just one more example 
of the way Monsanto is ‘ serving industry, which serves mankind 


Monsanto makes nearly ‘two hundred chemicals of vital im- 
portance to British industry. If you have a chemical problem 
it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able to assist vou 


WATERLOO PLACE - LONDON - SWI 





The secret of beautiful turf lies in freedom from weeds. Phenoxylene T 
has been successfully used on lawns, tennis courts, bowling greens, golf 
courses, and sports grounds. It is effective against — Bindweed, 
Buttercup, Cats ear, Daisy, Dandel Nettle, Pi ins, Thistles, Trefoil 
and other weeds. Application may be by watering can, low volume 
spraying machine, or by Pest Control Contract Spraying Service 
Phenoxylene T is available in | pint tins (price 4'-) containing sufficient 
weedkiller for 100 sq. yds. of turf. Further particulars from 


PEST CONTROL (UK) LTD 


HARSTON CAMBRIDGE 





Phone 
HARSTON 312 
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Beetle Plasticised moulding powder — a product of B.1.P. 
research—imparts special properties to the mould- 


ings of these Kershaw optical instruments. 


Eyes on 
export 


If you're focusing on 
an overseas market, 
remember that plastics 
moulded articles are as 
subject to climatic con- 
ditions as most other 
materials. The shrink- 
ing tendency of thermo- 
setting plastics materials 
when moulded over 
heavy metal inserts can 
cause cracking and crazing. This 
was the problem faced by A. Kershaw & 

Sons, Leeds, on re-opening their export trade in 

moulded binoculars and theatre glasses with the U.S.A. Our research 
chemists evolved Beetle Plasticised moulding powder, mouldings 
made from which have a greatly lessened tendency to shrink 
on exposure to dry heat; they stand up to such climatic tempera- 
ture changes and have an extra-warm texture and fine finish. 
Like Kershaw binoculars, worth looking into. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS LIMITED 


1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 





“BEETLE” is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 
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j. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w.] 








It’s ‘extremely ‘good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
day... 


I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 


Precisely, but why the difference ? 


Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’: finest 
wine countries, it couldn't compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 


But why haven't we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 

achieved by selectivity, experiment 

and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 





SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn't make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 
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Decors of today 


Found in the 





smartest ships, hotels and 


yh private homes — loose cover- 
ings and hangings made by 


“Old Bleach” Furnishings Ltd. 


of Randalstown, N.Ireland. All 








Old Bleach Fabrics, whether 
piece-dyed linens, screen. and 
machine prints, or repps are 


guaranteed fast vat colours. 


“Old Bleach” 


Furnishings Limited 


Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


Trade Enquiries only to 26 Bernere St., London W.1 







Pe English Rose 


Tl kn a 


t 7 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


“English Rose '’ units are designed to 
provide the maximum neatness and 
efficiency with the minimum wastage 
of space and labour. Never before 
have such beautiful or such useful 
kitchen furnishings been produced. 


Features include : 

* Anti-splash stainless steel sink. 

* Pull-out waste release. 

* Curved front to all aluminium cabinet. 


* Continuous work top. 
7 


Finished in cream or pastel green enamel. 


Send for illustrated folder E.R. 43. 


“ENGLISH ROSE” GOES ABROAD. 
In Venezuela, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, 

South Africa, Sweden, etc., “* English Rose” Kitchen 

Af Furnishings are selling in face of world competition. 





PRODUCTS OF C-S*A INDUSTRIES LTD WARWICK 








4.6.8. 
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spacious... for gracious living ! 


The ‘ Ambassador’ is a delightful, fully-furnished home on 
wheels ! The strong yet lightweight body is thermally insulated 
and exceptionally weatherproof. Inside, the big lounge 

divides into two double bedrooms (one with concealed pull- 
down bed which may be kept made up). Cooking is no problem 
in the house-planned kitchen with its full-size gas cooker. 


The toilet room is acoustically insulated and, in the de luxe 
model, has a hot shower. The ‘ Ambassador’ offers, in fact, 


all major comforts and many little luxuries to make life 


pleasant and housekeeping easy. 


Standard Model £795 De Luxe Model £895 
Built by BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED 


BIGGLESWADE, BEDFORDSHIRE. 


TELEPHONE : BIGGLESWADE 2285 ‘6 


Main Distributors : CARAVANIA LTD. 


Telephone : Gladstone 3434 


200/220 Cricklewood Broadway, London N.W.2. 








ALLEN 


THE WORLD’S FINEST 
MOTOR SCYTHE 





This self-propelled machine has a healthy 
appetite for cutting efficiently—weeds, rough 
grass, bracken, brambles, etc. 


USEFUL ATTACHMENTS include :— 
Spray Pump, Hedge Trimmer, Light Hoe, etc. 


Details from 
JOHN ALLEN & SONS 


(OXFORD) LTD., DEPT.: “D” 
COWLEY, OXFORD. 








ANEW AND FUNDAMENTALLY IMPROVED 


HEARING AID 


Entirely new standards of naturalness and clarity in 
long-distance hearing are set up by the Amplivox 
Model “ K,"’ England's most advanced hearing aid 
that is earning great praise all over the world. 


Single, extremely handsome, unbreakable case, 
slips easily into pocket or can be worn comfortably 
beneath dress. Weighs only 6} ounces. 

World's tiniest and most efficient earphone is 
almost invisible and supremely comfortable. 
Exclusive “‘Hylo'’ tone-control eliminates back- 
ground noise. 


AMPLIVOX 






ROUGHOUT the United States 

and Canada rheumatic sufferers 
have obtained relief from pain with 
DOLCIN, the new American dis- 
covery. This wonderfully beneficial 
succinate-salicylate compound is 
now available for you. DOLCIN 
gives PROMPT RELIEF from the 
painful symptoms of Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,> Neuritis, Lumbago and 
Fibrositis, and the majority of 
sufferers alsoobtain PROLONGED 
RELIEF because DOLCIN con- 
tains substances which improve the 
supply of blood and oxygen to the 
affected tissues. 


DOLCIN, 










ONLY 23 GNS. COMPLETE 


Individually fitted and sold under money 
back guorontee. Call for free consul- 
tation or write for folder ‘ 


AMPLIVOX HOUSE, 
2 Bentinck Street, London, W.! 
(Welbeck 2591) 





BETTER HEARING 


MEANS 


HAPPIER LIVING 


DOLCIN—NEW AMERICAN DISCOVERY 
QUICKLY RELIEVES THE PAIN OF 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 









110 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


NEWS APRIL 2, 1949 


AMONG THE PRINCELY PLEASURES... 





Pennants and plumes waving in the breeze, sunshine lashing 
on swift moving armour, cloth of gold and crimson and azure. 
Clash of lance on steel and in the background the 
turrets and towers of Kenilworth. Thus, from the greatness of 


yesterday, a name for today . . . of supreme and classic quality. 


) © entlwarth 


> 





moh ... one of the classic names in 


3/7 for 20 CIGARETTES 


Leaf 


Made with Mellow Golden Virginia 


BY COPE’S OF LIVERPOOL 


Post 
your 
films 













DOLCIN is absolutely NON- 
TOXIC : it will not harm the heart 
or any other organ and can be safely 
taken for long periods necessary 
for the elimination of rheumatic 
activity in severe cases. If you 
suffer from any of the ailments in 
the Rheumatic group get your 
DOLCIN tablets today from your 
chemist. 100 tablets for 10/- in- 
cluding purchase tax. 


DOL CIN 





































DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Christian training is imparted 
to every child in the Barnardo 
family of 7,000. 

Please show your practical sym- 
pathy by sending a special 


EASTER 
GIFT 


10/- 
will buy one child's food 
for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’* should 





Ax 
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PROPERT’S 


SHOE CREAMS AND WHITEST WHITE CLEANER 














ou 
Distined ot 0S. 


sorns ** 






we 








Gordon's 


Stands Supteme 








By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. 
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Sanatogen’ builds human vitality and happiness 


They hada strength 


that you 


TT MEN AND WOMEN of the 
‘Golden Age’ had a strength 
and vitality that nowadays is often 
gradually undermined by the strain 
of modern existence. You, too, 
can have what they had — simply 
by putting yourself on a regular 
course of ‘Sanatogen’. For over 
50 years hundreds of thousands of 





. >] 
SANATOG EN the most delicious of all fruit drinks. 


NERVE TO 
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ean have 









people have been building up their Whether you just grunt when the man in the corner 
vitality with this splendid com- says, “‘ Nice day” or say that you, too, find it just 
bination of two _nerve-building too, too divine — you'll take to Kia-Ora as unfailingly 
foods (organic phosphorus and as the 8.23 arrives at 8.30. For everyone who’s 
protein), whith give you new tasted the pure deliciousness of these fruit-fresh 
energy, vitality and zest—a true Squashes says :— 

return to the ‘Golden Age’ of life. 

At all chemists, price (including “ HERE'S GOOD HEALTH TO YOU" 

tax) 8/3d. 


KIA-ORA 


Regt Trade Mark Bm \ 
a 
NIC rOOD 1 
I F ORANGE - LEMON - GRAPE FRUIT « LIME - LEMON BARLEY 








The Worlds 
Most Beautiful 
China 








MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 


MINTON { 
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ge | Isswed by the National Savings Committee 


FIRST AT 
THE ‘TEA’ \ 


Wintry conditions 
have made YOUNG'S 
POTTED SHRIMPS ex- 
tremely scarce until 
the Spring. Limited 
supplies are being 
distributed as evenly 
as possible. 

All enquiries to YOUNG'S 
POTTED SHRIMPS 

| Beauchamp Place, 


Brompton Rd., 
London, S.W.3 


OUNGS em 


otted Shrimps 


The AU: BRITISH 
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invest in 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 15. PeMor Pen 
with the 


POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


Marvellous Nib 
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Horrockses 

Mm OO COGOCOPHE, 
: the yreatest Hae IN THE THREE REALMS OF HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
in Coll 












| 





AS. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” || 
1S” TELEVISION - 3 WAVE-BAND RADIO (kK—————————"}}] 
, : : RECORD-CHANGING GRAMOPHONE ~ 

From the earliest days of domestic history, good Ihe Ftaldmurh off Claualety 
household linen has been the subject of great pride Mhis model is the logical outeome of years of research, combining vast pre 

and for generations housewives have been proud to war and wartime experience of television technique with an intimate 

Say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made knowledge of every form of sound reproduction and unrivalled facilities 

by Horrockses. The name commands respect in for experiment. In this new model “ His Master's Voice’’ have evolved 

every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for a superb instrument that will command the immediate admiration of 

ua ity the wor over. ull who appreciate fine craftsmanship and technical skil ode . 

qual h Id ho apy | teel ll. Model 190! 

Price £336.2.2 including 4105. 2 Pureha lax 
SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. ‘HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 








MORROCKSES, CREWOSON & CO. LTD., PRESTOW, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 








BURKE'S PEERAGE — 
eee ay 


. Post - 
Entirely NEW _ First Post - War “Only @ small thing’, whispered Mr. Moss of Cursitor Street, 
EDITION ; will include BIOG- Chancery Lane, and assistant officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex 
RAPHIES of 40,000 Men and Women = ry / mdred ¥ md shivey- 9 ie ? / : > ; = ; ail 
of Titled Class, LINEAGES and / Mp eo OC ee oe 


sands of HERALDIC ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and the most authoritative 
and comprehensive Guide to PRECE- 
DENCE. Theonly Complete Reference 
Authority on Titled Families, re- 
written throughout and brought up-to- 
date ; 53,000 NEW ENTRIES AND 
CHANGES SINCE LAST (1939) 
EDITION A superbly - produced 
2,700- page Social, Historical and 
Genealogical Classic SUPPLIES 
WILL BE VERY LIMITED, so 
order now (at pre - publication 
price, 8 guineas, carriage paid) 


BURKE’S PEERAGE LTD., 
(Dept. 1) 180 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


4 
FAMILY HISTORIES of all Peers 7, ow IA 
and Baronets, BLOGRAPHIES of all “VANITY EAIR’ by W’. M. Thackeray. . 
Knights and Privy Councillors, thou- * - vs a GCC SAG 
We, thica ' 
gd CCINCCA 


ate tt 
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sANDEMAN 





SCOTCH 
WHISKY 





nt) POSTAGI ° BOND 


a , " . "ag . es <oe ae 2 ~ 
£. STREET ES 
: PRICES 


FOR YOUR Colonel Crawley ‘ forgot’ to pay 
er v= 
S AMI S Rawdon Crawley of * Vanity Fair’ generally forgot to pay his bills, 








: 





—<—_ 
— 


ind occasionally paid tor his forgetfulness as an enforced guest of the , ; 
Blended in Edinburgh from 


We have numerous buyers on our 


books for collections and are Sheriff's cfficer. Memories are rarely so short these days, but it is 


specially selected fine 


consequently wanting to buy, to nevertheless often convenient to arrange for the routine payment of 
; , ; e : whiskies under the same 
) >mands , surance pre 5 ; » like » made 
fill our der ¢ rent, insurance premiums, subscriptions and the like to be made on family proprietorship since 
We can therefore afford to pay your behalf by the Midland Bank. The Standing Order Service is 1790. 
really high prices (Bond Street one of the useful facilities which the Bank provides for its customers, 
> » > : . re ( 
Prices) for collections. We are who may avail themselves of it generally or temporarily during DEMAN & SONS LTD 
‘pared to make offer SAN 
prepared to make offers ibsence on business or holidays. 


Edinburgh, Scotland 


Send particulars or collections to 
; . MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 3 
HARRY LEWIS 


45 6 New Bond St., London, W.1 
MAYIa ( 


NN 
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Tae bother at a” 


—PEL ARE BEST BECAUSE THEY NEST 


When seats are needed, these Pel Nesting Chairs 

provide everything you could ask for in com- 

fort and good looks. But when it’s space you 

want, they rise so well to the occasion that a 

stack of 20 occupies only 5 sq. ft. of floor 

space! The high quality steel tubing gives great 

“a - : strength with the minimum of weight, makes 
Banna fash reel . for easy handling and a very long hard-wear- 
2 ing life. Inevitably, these days, there’s a 


AND THE ANSWER SHUULD ALWAY!? BE 3 priority list for Pel Nesting furniture. But let 


us know your needs and we will tell you how 


Dewar’? ei y soon we can help, Patent No. 344159 Model KP17 
Pv e Ad Ve 
White Label \-*- NESTING CHAIRS 
White Lab! 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








MADE BY PBL LTD ; OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 
London Office: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 A ® PRODUCT 





Something just a little better 


— Silvifize 


controls the hair 


| 
| 


without gumming 


A Silvikrin product 
concentrated for economy — 
a touch is all you need to groom 
THE PYRENEES your hair for the day 
from the Cote Basque to the Cote Vermeille—on 
the Mediterranean—offer all the year round holiday 


enjoyment under a southern sun. 


For further details apply to any Travel Agent or to 


French National Tourist Office. 179 Piccadilly, London, — 
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PRINCE CHARMING (MICHAEI 
ASHTON) IS TRYING TO FORCE THE 


quality 
wa 
range 


AN ACHIEVEMENT OF 
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CINDERELLA (MOIRA SHEARER) AND PRINCE CHARMING (MICHAEL SOMES) DANCING THE PAS DE DEUX WITH WHICH THEY TAKE LEAVE OF THE FAIRIES, STARS AND 
OTHER IMMORTALS ASSEMBLED BY THE FAIRY GODMOTHER, BEFORE SAILING AWAY IN THE SHIP SEEN 


IN THE BACKGROUND, “TO LIVE HAPPILY EVER 
BEHIND ARE (L. TO R.) THE FAIRIES WINTER (BERYL GREY), AUTUMN (PAULINE CLAYDEN), SUMMER (GERD LARSEN) AND SPRING (NADIA NERINA), WITH THEIR PAGES, 


AFTER."’ 


SOMES) VISITS CINDERELLA'S 


HOME IN THE HOPE 
SLIPPER ON, WI 


THE OWNER OF 5 
FRANKLIN WHITE), THE JESTER (/ XANDER RO I NT I WATCH, 
CLASSIC QUALITY: FREDERICK ASHTON’S “CINDERELLA,” 
ONE OF THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET’S GREATEST TRIUMPHS. 
k Ashton's ballet in three ac to mu ¢ 


STEPSISTER FREDERICK 
E CINDERELLA'S FATHER 


GRANT) AND THE ROYAL ENTOURAGE 


sic by »kofief Miss 
scenery by Jean-Denis Macle s an hiev l 


Margot Fonteyn 
at Covent 


was not able to 
ac vernent of « ic The réle of Cinderella had till 
Garden n ‘ 1as n Shearer an Mis 
its run ‘ extended sever s 

again from { 


appear 
then 

s Violetta Elvin, w 

that s the Prince. Satirical 


by Mr. Robert Helpmann 


alternat 


by Roger W 
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WITH FEATURES VARIOUSLY LIKENED TO THOSE IN KHMER OR CHINESE ART: SUMMARISING THE ENIGMATIC BEAUTY OF MAYA EARLY EMPIRE ART: STELA C, PROBABLY 

STELA B IN THE GREAT COURT AT COPAN. ONE OF THE MASTERPIECES OF THE THE BEST-PRESERVED OF THESE GREAT MONOLITHIC STATUES AND DATED BY SOME 

MAYA EARLY EMPIRE, DATED 731 A.D. AND THE SUBJECT OF CONTROVERSY AUTHORITIES TO c. 782-783 A.D. TRACES OF RED PIGMENT CAN BE SEEN. IN THE 
WITH REGARD TO THE “ELEPHANT TRUNKS'"’ AT THE TOP CORNERS BACKGROUND IS A DISTANT VIEW OF STELA B (LEFT). 
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CROWNING THE JAGUAR STAIRWAY AT COPAN : A GROTESQUE HUMAN HEAD ISSUING FROM ONE OF THE MANY ALTARS OF COPAN THIS SIDE HOWS THE TYPICAL DEATH'S HEAD, 
THE JAWS OF AN ANIMAL, SOME OF WHOSE TEETH CAN BE SEEN JUST BELOW THE FAC! THE OTHER AN ANIMAL HEAD WITHOUT A LOWER JAW BEHIND) THE UNIQUE STELA D 


THE MAJESTY AND MYSTERY OF MAYA ART: EARLY EMPIRE STATUARY IN THE SUNLIGHT 
AND SHADOW OF COPAN, DEEP IN THE HONDURAS JUNGLES 


Ihese reproductions of <¢ ir photographs recently taken at Copan, Honduras, by | controversy which concerns the linking 
Mr. A. Costa, give some of the present condition of the great Maya city which was art mainly through the identification of ¢ 
abandoned in the later years of the eighth century A.D. In 1941 scientists of the figures. Certainly it is easy to see elep 
Carnegie Institution completed seven years’ work in restoring the ruins to a hint of and 
their former grandeur, and President Carias, of Honduras, announced that never again destroyed, presumably by weathering, in t ny at n however 
would the jungle » allowed to encroach le ancient city. Stela B (our top-left prefer to see * trunks conventio ks. The 


D y yst to the eight entury A.D 


it trunks i the top corners of Stela B 
above the nearer of these used to be a mahout-! ortunately 
} 


picture) is oF tf 1¢ ! ic pieces of evid n mn has been called the ‘ Elephant various stele : 








